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MONTAGU HOUSE AGAIN. 


T would seem as if the more than fortunate Crown lessee of this 
mansion is determined that it shall never cease to be “ lapis 
offensionis et petra scandali” to the British public. We recapitulated, 
last week, the suspicious circumstances under which the Duke of 
Buccleuch had, in 1852, at a mdmentous political crisis, wrung, 
nobody knows how, from the Treasury a promise of a renewal of his 
lease for ninety-nine years, after he had received from the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his predecessor an explicit refusal 
to grant that renewal, based on public grounds of the highest cogency. 
We showed how the job had been effected at a time when Mr. Forbes 
Mackenzie, the Duke’s own member for Peebleshire, was Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury, and we humbly asked for some explanation 
of the details of the transaction. But no such explanation has been 
offered in any quarter. Mr. Horsman alone has alluded to the 
subject in the Commons, but not in order to explain it, or to 
reconcile it with the extravagant eulogium which he has passed 
on the private character of the Duke ; he has alluded to it only in 


order to inform us that it is an old story, and that, considering what | 


an excellent pére de famille and hospitable host the Duke is, it is 
disgraceful to expect any explanation of it. We wonder what Mr. 
Horsman would have said in his reforming days, had a similar story 
been disinterred respecting a Bishop or a Cathedral Chapter. But 
the right hon. gentleman has now evidently made his peace with 

tod and the Bench—as it is right a public man. who aspires to 
Cabinet office should do—and we do not despair of witnessing before 
long an equal display of activity and disinterestedness on his part, when 
a bill comes in to make a public embankment-road in front of Lam- 
beth Palace. The Duke’s political influence is so exclusive, his 
fortune is so commanding, and his private character stands so high, 
that it seems he can afford to profit by “ arrangements ” which would 
blast the character of a Lord Steyne or a Lord Monmouth. He has 
a voice of his own, and many voices of other people, at his disposal in 
the Lords and in the Commons ; but he is too wise to allow any of 
them to speak out. Having extorted a valuable but very dirty 
bargain from the Treasury somehow or other, he means to keep it, 
and to hold his tongue ; and possibly, under the circumstances, that 
is the best thing he can do. 

Lord Robert Montagu, who seems to have been looking after 
the great Duke’s interests on the Thames Embankment Committee, 
was the hero of an amusing little episode which has lately occupied 
a good deal of time in the House of Commons. Mr. William Cowper, 
the chairman of that Committee, appears to be an acquaintance of 
Mr. M. Higgins, the well-known correspondent of the Zimes, and to 
have promised that gentleman to forward to him a copy of the 
evidence taken before the Committee as soon as the forms of the 
House would permit. Accordingly, on the 24th of June, Mr. Cowper 
sent the evidence, addressing it by mistake to another gentleman of 
the same name, who is Lord Chelmsford’s son-in-law, and evidently no 
friend of Mr. Cowper. This gentleman opened the envelope, read some 
private remarks which Mr. Cowper had enclosed in it to his friend, and, 
having ascertained that they were not intended for his perusal, resealed 
the packet and returned it to Mr. Cowper. So far so good. But Lord 
Chelmsford’s son-in-law could not let the matter rest there, as most 
gentlemen would have done. He rushed down to the House, invoked 
the assistance of Colonel Brownlow Knox, who was a member of the 





Committee whose proceedings had, according to ‘the story told by 
Lord Chelmsford’s son-in-law, been unwarrantably divulged by its 
chairman, related to that gallant officer all he had seen and read, and 
entreated his assistance in making the scandal. public, as the best 
means of damaging and annoying Messrs, Cowper and Higgins, 
between whom such an unholy alliance existed, He addressed long 
and willing ears. Colonel Knox forthwith told the story to A atthe 
Carlton ; and A of the Carlton repeated it, with «additions, to B at 
the Conservative ; and B of the Conservative mentioned it, in an 
improved form, to C in the library of the House of Commons ; and 
at last it reached Lord Robert Montagu. The strong sense of public 
duty which distinguishes that young nobleman (who is to hold high 
office when the Tories next come in), induced him to take the 
matter up. So he brought it before the House, basing his narrative 
on a series of facts, which, obtained as’ we have shown by Lord 
Chelmsford’s son-in-law, and betrayed by him to Colonel Knox, had 
subsequently been filtered through half a dozen Tory gobemouchesy 
before they came to Lord Robert Montagu’s, ears, who, with great 
simplicity, took all he heard for gospel, without attempting in any 
way to ascertain or verify anything for himself. 

This tremendous charge, brought forward in the most pompous 
and precise manner, crumbled to pieces almost before Lord Robert 
Montagu had concluded it. Mr. Higgins of the 7imes refuted one 
portion of it ; Lord Chelmsford’s son-in-law another ; Colonel Knox 
a third ; and Mr. Horsman, when appealed to for corroboration by 
Lord Robert in his extremity, informed that unlucky young detective 
that his assertions were “ quite ridiculous.” So the House of Com- 
mons were driven to the only conclusion to which they could come, 
viz, that Lord Robert had found a mare’s nest: and so he un- 
doubtedly had ; for on comparing dates, it appeared that his accusa- 
tion against Mr. Cowper was that he had sent to a friend, on the 
24th of June, a parliamentary paper, which might have been 
purchased by anybody at Hansard’s on the 23rd for four shillings. 

Since the analysis of Lord Robert Montagu’s mare’s-nest, ‘the 
Report has been in everybody’s hands, and has been so extensively’ 
commented upon by the daily press, that it is scarcely necessary for 
us to say more than that it i utterly absurd, and cannot’ possibly be 
acted upon. The interests of the Crown lessees in Whitehall—or 
rather what they conceive to be their interests—have evidently pre- 
dominated in the Committee ; and Mr. Gore, of the Woods and 
Forests—the same gentleman who, in conjunction with Mr. Forbes 
Mackenzie, took such a prominent part in obtaining the renewal of 
the Duke’s lease in 1852—is again at work on his Grace’s behalf. 
Mr. Gore evidently believes it possible to serve two masters—the 
Duke of Buccleuch and the public, and he seems decidedly to consider 
the Duke as his first master. The position in which this gentleman 
avowedly stands to the Chief Commissioner of Public Works and to 
the public is one of open hostility. We have seldom read anything 
more indecent than his evidence. He appears as anxious to exclude 
those by whom he is paid from the enjoyment of the Thames Em- 
bankment as if he was the Duke of Buccleuch himself, whilst: he can 
scarcely bring himself to treat the Chairman of the Committee with 
decent civility. He, a Government official, openly endeavours to 
upset the Government plan, and, assisted by pseudo-liberals like 
Sir John Shelley on the Committee, and by other Government 


officiuls in the witness-box, actually succeeds in doingso. Mr. Penne- — ss 4 


thorne, the architect of the Woods and Forests, is the first witness 
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, intain the privacy of the embank- 
= ed Ay Seta ing Acting for the Crown,” as Mr. 
he ‘the hitect of the Crown declares that the original 
tla sebiine is a bad one, and that he has one of his own 
ae aere agreeable to the Duke of Buccleuch, which he produces 

e. 
Winall 0 aie patronized by Xu of —— Ma = 
stituted for the Government scheme ;. the nego e, cag diem jo 
heard all that can be said against the latter, refuse _ 

i i former ; determine to exclude all public 
“omg tual mye pre 9 ah from the embankment in front of 
Montagu House; and decide that for the public = 
one road to Westminster is far better than two roads. — oo . 
order to illustrate more completely the absurdity of their con ys ‘ 
they profess that they have chiefly arrived at this conclusion for 
the sake of public economy, inasmuch as Mr. Gore is pe to 
pay asum of £92,000 for the ground in front of the Crown holdings 
which will be reclaimed by the embankment, end which he ay en 
to re-let to the Crown lessees ; and that that sum will exactly defray 
the cost of that section of the embankment. What right Mr. Gore 
has thus to speculate with so large a sum of public money we do o 
know ; but we do know that the lessees now declare that they wi 
not take his bargain off his hands, as they had only agreed to do so 
in case the embankment remained strictly private,—whereas the 
Report of the Committee proposes to desecrate it by allowing the 

i t- ngers across it. 
Onder as eidieeatndioe we hope that our curiosity to ascertain 
what isto become of the land thus purchased, and whether Mr. 
Gladstone will allow it to be purchased at all—as Mr. Gore assures 
us he will—may be considered pardonable. We should also like to 
know what has now become of the economic argument which oper- 
ated so powerfully on the Committee ; and who is expected to pay 
the interest of the purchase-money of the reclaimed land within the 
private section of the embankment, which the Crown lessees have 
already declined to rent, on the plea that a public footway is to 
cross it. ! 

A careful perusal of the Blue-book just published has convinced us 
that, necessary as the Embankment of the Thames may be, it is not 
nearly so necessary as a searching inquiry into and reconstruction 
of that department of the public service which has the Hon. Charles 
Gore for its head, Mr. Pennethorne for its architect, his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch for its protégé, the Chief Commissioner of Works 
for its butt, and the public interest for its prey. 








THE FRENCH RETREAT IN MEXICO. 


HE last mails from Mexico confirm the intelligence, which had 
T already reached Europe, of a decided repulse inflicted upon the 
French before the walls of La Puebla. After losing at least five 
hundred men in a smart attack on the forts of St. Lorette and St, 
Guadaloupe, which defend that city on the south-east, General 
Lorengez found himself compelled to acknowledge that he had under- 
rated the difficulties of his position. The population of La Puebla 
had not risen at his approach to open the gates to his delivering 
troops, as he had been led to expect by Almonte—the Mexican 
Hippias who is responsible, with the rest of the clerical party, for 
this French invasion. The notorious Cobos, who should have effected 
a junction with the French eagles under the walls, made no sign 
from Cholula, overawed, it may be, by the numerous reinforcements 
which he saw daily reaching La Puebla from the Mexican road upon 
his north. The still mors infamous Marquez had been held in check 
to the south in the neighbourhood of Atlixco and Matamoros, and had 
not been-able to force his way into the French lines, The battle, 
moreover, had been sufficiently severe. We do not presume to 
estimate the losses of our allies, who veil such statistics in Spartan 
secrecy. But if the Mexican fire was as terrible and as well directed 
as General Lorengez and his friends aver in extenuation of their 
defeat, those losses cannot have been trifling. Inthe middle of the 
contest the elements themselves had pronounced against France. A 
terrible storm of mixed rain and hail broke upon the assailing forces, 
and assisted to drive them to their camp. It was the last and most 
serious effort of the rainy weather that had pursued them on their 
march ever since they left the arid province of Vera Cruz. Without 
a siege-train, without a certainty of supplies, encumbered by sick, his 
communications intercepted with the coast, Lorengez determined to 
abandon his magnificent design of marching 170 miles into the heart 
of an unfriendly and broken country, and of seizing a fortified capital 
with a handful of Zouaves, and by a coup de main. Even the 
Mexicans seem to have considered his tactics ill-advised, Zaragoza’s 
despatches criticise his military capacity as shown in the details of 
the attack upon La Puebla, and accuse him of maladresse. Nor 
do the Journals of Mexico fail to use the opportunity thus presented 
to them of flinging up their heels into the face of the defeated lion. 

The French retreated upon the summits of Aculzingo and Orizaba 
by @ road a little to the north of that by which they advanced, and 
which it presently joins. The movement appears to have been con- 
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lowly, skilfully, and with success. For ten days at é 
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d its sick nor its ! 
rm waa dial took place at Palmar St. Agostino, between pr 
squadrons of Mexican cavalry under Caravajal, and the ree | - 
the French ; in which the Mexican horse was Mog Aes y 
by a French regiment. On the 16th of May the mp once ie 
found themselves, after little more than a fortnight’s a ae ; - 
summits of Aculzingo. Slowly they entered the pass, = : escen ve 
the zig-zag road that leads by St. Ingenio to Ys gene Y Ay 
there not as they had left. Nearly 7,000 men, in goo : , ‘ = ae 
as can be gathered from their purposely obscure reports, a 8 an 
for La Puebla on the 27th of April. On the 17th of May, = fs 
5,000 returned, exclusive of 300 sick and invalids. In what condition 
they found the sick and stores which they had left at nee $ be are 
not told. Secure, at least for the present, from further ills, t °y = 
to add to the defences of the place, and to think of clearing t . 
and re-establishing communication between Orizaba and Vera ruz. 

Meanwhile, the victorious Zaragoza had échelonned his troops = 
the French rear, along the main road between Palmar and the 
Cumbres, or summits of Aculzingo. In advance of the rest were 
stationed two corps of cavalry under the command of General Tapia, 
near to the summits themselves. To this division fell the lot of sup- 
porting the brunt of a terrible conflict, with which the Paris papers 
this week have been ringing. It was General Tapia’s especial task 
to watch the movements of Marquez, and to prevent his joining the 
French at Orizaba. Throughout Zaragoza’s march Marquez had 
hung on the skirts of his army, and harassed him from the south. 
Issuing from the district of Matamoros, he was now attempting, with 
2,000 men, to enter the pass of Aculzingo from the south-west, and to 
bring Lorengez a seasonable accession of reinforcements. Unable to 
effect an entrance through the Cumbres, Marquez decided on pene- 
trating the defiles of the mountains by some narrow and irregular 
paths between Aculzingo and Tehuacan, which lead towards 
St. Ingenio. The paths in question are mere mountain tracks, along 
which horsemen must pass in single file, and along which no artillery 
could pass at all. Thus, on the morning after the French had safely 
secured themselves at Orizaba, Marquez, six leagues distant in the 
mountains, was wending his way towards them, and had already 
arrived at the Barranca Sera, a gorge surrounded by broken 
mountains, which debouches in the direction of that town. 
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It is extremely difficult—it is, perhaps, hardly necessary,—in the 
absence of maps of the locality, to comprehend the exact details of 
the tripartite conflict which took place within the valley. The great 
road from Aculzingo to Orizaba seems to cross the mouth of the 
ravine of the Barranca Sera. Immediately opposite, or at all events 
near to the outlet of this gorge, and upon the Orizaba road, lies St. 
Ingenio, a little village that borrows its name, we believe, from a 
factory, which is its most important feature. Near to this village, 
Marquez proposed to debouch upon the Orizaba road, in order to join 
the French general, who by this time had passed St. Ingenio, and was 
lower down in the vicinity of Orizaba, Learning that the corps of 
Marquez was winding its way up the gorge with this inten- 
tion, General Tapia was naturally anxious to cut it off within 
the valley before it could issue on the high road. He marehed 
to the entrance of the gorge, entered it, and attacked the advancing 
soldiers of Marquez who were approaching the outlet. Though the 
main body of the French had reached Orizaba, their rearguard had 
hardly passed St. Ingenio. Learning the danger of Marquez, and 
aware of the importance of protecting his junction with General 
Lorengez, they hastily countermarched, and in their turn occupied 
the mouth of the ravine, thus shutting up within the mountain “both 
Marquez and his assailants. The battle that ensued was a bloody 
one. Neither side was in the possession of heavy ordnance, and the 
men fought desperately hand to hand. The arrival of the French 
decided the day, and Tapia was defeated with heavy loss. Relieved 
from his dangerous position, Marquez was enabled to reach the main 
body under General Lorengez, who himself had attached so much 
importance to his arrival, that on hearing of the difficulty he had at 
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once retraced his steps with a division, though he had not been in 
time to share the honours of the day. When all was over, the French 
general and his Mexican ally again pursued their way to Orizaba, 
where, at the latest accounts, they had entrenched themselves in 
expectation of an attack. 

The country between Orizaba and Vera Cruz still remained closed 
by irregular Mexican troops, who infested the road between these 
towns, and interrupted the French communications with the coast. 
In order to clear the route, General Lorengez despatched a force to 
Corduba. From Corduba they moved to the banks of the Chiquihuite, 
which is a branch of the river Cotasta and crosses the road between 
Vera Cruz and Corduba. Here the French found 500 of the enemy 
already awaiting them. A sharp encounter ensued on that river, which 
resulted in the, defeat of the Mexicans, who burnt the bridge behind 
them as they retreated. General Douet and 1,000 men meanwhile were 
advancing to succour Lorengez by the road from Vera Cruz ; and it is 
said that the intermediate district has been cleared of the enemy’s 
soldiers. The truth probably is that though they are not in sufficient 
force upon the road to oppose the progress of so large a division, the 
Mexicans still have it in their power to annoy the French troops and 
to make the communications with Vera Cruz hazardous at the very 
least. The Paris papers declare, indeed, that the lowlands of Vera 
Cruz are friendly to the French flag. The wish is probably father to 
the thought. There is no distinct evidence of the truth of the asser- 
tion. On the contrary there is reason for believing that the sloping 
road which descends from Orizaba to the sea runs through a hostile 
as well as an unhealthy territory. 

The position of Lorengez is still hazardous in the extreme. Orizaba 
itself lies high up on the slopes, above the pestilential level of the 
tierra caliente. But it is clear, from the French general’s own de- 
spatches, that he is anxious about reinforcements and supplies. Cobos 
has not yet joined him, and most likely will not be able to do so 
while Zaragoza occupies Aculzingo. Meanwhile, the Mexican com- 
mander-in-chief is daily receiving fresh accessions of strength, and 
will soon be able seriously to threaten the French camp. Nor is it 
easy to reinforce the French at Orizaba, Sickness strikes down a 
large proportion of all Europeans who attempt to enter the country 
by Vera Cruz. Lorencez himself has given signal proofs of his un- 
fitness to cope with the difficulties of his situation. Before he can be 
supported where he is, a dreary interval of time must elapse, nor do 
we know that he can hold out without support. He has already 
applied, and applied in vain, it is said, for succour to the Spanish 
Captain-General of Cuba. It is premature to talk of repairing the 
serious check which his arms have received. It will not be easy to 
repair them till the pestilential summer months are past, and fresh 
troops can be safely landed. For the present, the yellow fever is the 
barrier which lies between France and her revenge. 








MR. LAING AND SIR CHARLES WOOD. 


HE accuracy of Mr. Laing’s Budget has been seriously called in 
question by Sir Charles Wood. To all applications grounded 
on the supposed prosperity of Indian finances, Sir Charles Wood 
makes one reply—that Mr. Laing’s financial statement is erroneous, 
and his surplus a delusion. With this answer he silenced at once 
the deputation of working men from Lancashire who asked him to 
make further reductions of the duties on cotton goods, and the 
members of the House of Commons who besought him to use greater 
expedition in opening up communications with the cotton districts, 
As long as Sir Charles Wood confined himself to a simple denial of a 
surplus in the Indian Budget, without giving the grounds for his 
opinion, it was impossible to controvert his assertion. The present 
Secretary of State for India, however, has no great reputation as a 
man of figures, and, as far as regards Indian finances particularly, 
has shown a remarkable capacity for blundering. It was natural to 
expect that he might turn out to be once more in error, and that the 
statement of Mr. Laing, which had received the sanction of the 
Indian Government, might in the end prove correct. Nor has 
this expectation been disappointed. Full materials for forming a 
judgment on this question are now before us. <A despatch, which 
Sir Charles Wood addressed to the Indian Government, has just been 
published in a parliamentary paper, together with other documents 
relating to the same subject. We have no hesitation in saying that 
any one who will take the trouble of reading the despatches that are 
here collected will come to the conclusion that the strictures of Sir 
Charles Wood are without foundation. 

Mr. Laing’s statement in April last showed that, leaving taxation 
and expenditure as then existing, there would be for the year 1862-3 
a surplus of £1,400,000, and he proposed to apply that surplus—first, 
in augmenting, by £500,000, the grants for public works and educa- 
tion ; and next, in reducing the import duties on cotton goods, and 
abolishing the Income-tax as far as relates to incomes below £50. 
Sir Charles Wood, on the other hand, asserts that Mr. Laing has 
made errors and omissions in his statement amounting together to 
nearly £1,000,000; and that the surplus at the disposal of the 
Indian Government is, therefore, only, in round numbers, £400 000, 





instead of, as Mr. Laing says, £1,400,000. If Sir Charles Wood is 
correct, it follows that to carry into effect Mr. Laing’s proposals for 
the application of his alleged surplus would leave a considerable deficit, 
and that a portion at least of those measures must be abandoned. 
Either the additional grants for public works and education must be 
rescinded, or the obnoxious taxes upon incomes below £50 and 
cotton goods must be retained. 


The errors which are charged against Mr. Laing consist of two 
items, each amounting in round numbers to £500,000. The first 
of these is designated by Sir Charles Wood as “ Loss by exchange.” 
Mr. Laing has certainly omitted this sum, but he has done so 
deliberately, and on the ground that this sum is in reality a portion 
of the capital expended on the construction of Indian railways, and 
as such should be raised in the same manner as other portions of that 
capital, and should not be paid out of the annual income. The 
justice of this will be apparent from the following explanation. The 
railways in India are being constructed by capital raised by the 
several companies, on the whole of which capital 5 per cent. is guaran- 
teed by the Indian Government. It was never intended that a single 
rupee should be spent out of revenue in the construction of these 
works. It is true that large sums are annually spent out of income 
on other public works of a pressing nature, but the railways have 
always stood on a different footing. Their vast magnitude alone 
required that they should be undertaken by capital to ke raised 
by loan. Among other objectionable clauses in the contract 
between the Government and the railway companies there is one 
which is particularly remarkable. In all dealings between the 
Government and the companies the rupee is to be taken at 1s. 10d. 
The capital is raised in England, and the greater part of it is expended 
in India, where, at the present rate of exchange, the rupee is worth 
about 2s. The consequence is that out of every rupee expended in 
India in the construction of railways 2d. is supplied by the Govern- 
ment. In other words, the capital required for Indian railways, so 
far as it is expended in India itself (and the far greater part is expended 
there), will be raised by the companies and the Government in the 
following proportions :—eleven-twelfths by the companies, and the 
remaining one-twelfth by the Government, The sum to be spent in 
India on railways during the current year is, in round numbers, 
£6,000,000, the one-twelfth of which is £500,000, and represents the 
portion which, under the foregoing contract, must be raised by the 
Government. This is the sum which is designated by Sir Charles 
Wood as “ Loss by exchange.” The bargain with the companies is 
an unfortunate one, and was entered into inconsiderately ; and it is 
not surprising that the Indian Government should earnestly urge on 
the Government at home not to give new, or extend existing guaran- 
tees, without communicating with them. The Government is, how- 
ever, bound by the contract, and the only question in dispute is, how 
this one-twelfth part of the capital shall be raised. Mr, Laing asserts, 
and no doubt with justice, that it is not distinguishable from any 
other part of the railway capital, and should be raised by a railway 
loan. Sir Charles Wood, on the other hand, without arguing the 
question, or giving any reasons for his decision, simply directs that it 
shall be paid out of revenue. When it is considered that the capital” 
required for these railways, though originally estimated at about 
£50,000,000, will ultimately reach nearly double that sum, it is 
apparent what a heavy burden will thus be cast on Indian revenues. 


It is easy to see what will be the practical effect of Sir Charles Wood's 
orders to charge this portion of railway capital upen revenue. It is 
admitted that the taxes above mentioned cannot be retained. Their 
repeal has already produced the best results, and to re-impose them 
would be a fatal step. The only alternative is that a portion of the 
public works which are at present paid for out of revenue must be 
suspended, and the whole of the additional grant for these p 
made by Mr. Laing must be rescinded. The public works which will 
thus be wholly or partially stopped are the making of roads in the 
cotton districts. This is at present the most pressing want of India. 
It is true, that two of the railways pass through large cotton-growing 
districts, but they will be comparatively useless unless there are roads 
by which the goods can be brought down to the railways. The 
deplorable want of roads was proved by the Indian famine. Grain 
was at ordinary prices at one market, while at another, only twenty 
or thirty miles distant, famine prices prevailed. It was imprac- 
ticable to carry goods even so short a distance. It is evident, there- 
fore, that however useful the railways may be for the conveyance of 
passengers, in the absence of roads which may act as feeders they 
will be of little service for the carrying of goods. The railways can 
only develop the traffic along a narrow margin bordering upon the line. 
No produce raised at the distance of a few miles can reach the rail- 
way. This question as to “loss by exchange,” is of vital import- 
ance for the people of this country, and especially for the manufae- 
turing districts. The stock of cotton is growing smaller day by day. 
According to a recent circular, “the stock in Liverpool is only equal 
to four-and-a-half weeks’ consumption as in 1860,” and our only hope 
of supply is from India. Under these circumstances it is the im- 
perative duty of this country to see that “official impediments” 
shall not be allowed to interpose a moment’s delay in the completion 
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of those roads and other means of communication which are every 
day becoming necessary. It is doubtless more convenient to have 
the consequences of an inconsiderate contract pleasantly veiled by the 
entry of half a million under the delusive title of “ Loss by exchange, 
than to have the subject brought prominently forward by making a 
railway loan. But in a crisis like the present, so many important 
interests should not be sacrificed, even though the effect of the dis- 
cussion is to let the public know with how little wisdom our Indian 
empire is sometimes governed. : 

The other error charged against Mr. Laing remains to be mentioned. 
Certain sums, amounting in round numbers to £500,000, formerly 
advanced by the Indian Government on account of the Chinese war, 
are to be repaid during the present year, and Mr. Laing took credit 
for these sums as part of the income of the year. These sums are no 
doubt exceptional sources of income, and they stand upon precisely 
the same footing as the Spanish debt, and the malt and hop credits, 
and other repayments, for which Mr. Gladstone took credit as part 
of the income of the years in which they were received. It would 
of course be improper to repeal taxes on the strength of a temporary 
source of income which becomes available in a single year, but does 
not recur ; but it is perfectly legitimate to make use of extraordinary 
sources of income to meet extraordinary expenditure, and it is in 
this way that Mr. Laing has employed the above-mentioned sum. The 
Indian Government spends out of revenue an annual sum of about 
£4,000,000 in public works. This sum is increased or dimi- 
nished as occasion may require. In the present year it has been 
increased in consequence of the source of income above mentioned. 
If the income is exceptional, so is the expenditure. In adopting 
this course, Mr. Laing is fully supported by the example of 
Mr. Gladstone. 





THE LEGITIMIST GATHERING. 


INETEEN years have passed away since M. Berryer and other 
distinguished partisans braved the horrors of the Channel, to 
pay, in Belgrave-square, their homage to the illustrious Pretender 
whom they revered as the true monarch of France. These meetings 
have been often repeated in different places and in many widely 
divergent states of political relations, but they have never attained 
such numerical importance as the great pilgrimage which has this 
year drawn some 4,000 Legitimists to the shores of the Lake of 
Lucerne. 


If all these people return to their homes and move in French 
society unchallenged by the Government, it will show, we think, no 
small moderation on the part of the Emperor. Nothing, indeed, is 
more difficult to comprehend, than the remorseless severity of his 
internal policy at one moment, and its extraordinary lenity at another. 
But a few years ago, long files of well-educated men, who had com- 
mitted no crime, were marched through the streets on their way to 
Cayenne, and now persons at least as hostile to his throne are 
allowed, it would seem, at least for one little hour, to conspire just 
as they please. To say that the deportations of 1852 and 1858 were 
the result of extreme fear, is hardly a sufficient explanation. 

It seems to be the fashion in this country to treat this Legitimist 
Congress rather as a joke than as a serious demonstration. We sus- 
pect that this is a mistake, and that the Legitimist party is really 
stronger than many believe. It is not very largely represented in 
Paris, and most Englishmen generalise a little too hastily from what 
they find in that city. The “real old bats of bigotry” do not cross 
our path, They sulk in the provinces, writing books about the 
genealogies of themselves and their neighbours, and grumbling about 
the Pope, or they give themselves up to mere gaiety and “le sport,” 
or they improve their fortunes by commercial speculations ; but they 
are humerous, and if united and in earnest might at any moment be 
formidable, supported, as they would at present be, by a large portion 
of the clergy. We cannot be too often reminded that religion is a 
great power in the France of 1862. The owvrier class in the capital 
and indeed generally, is hostile to it ; but the bourgeoisie has of late 
become pious out of opposition to the ruling powers. Not onl 
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rospect of returning to the throne of his ancestors. On the contrary, 
we think that such an event is extremely improbable ; but France is 
the country of surprises, and the gagging of the press makes it impos- 
sible to do more than conjecture the state of public feeling. Most 
men of Royer Collard’s turn of mind would, after all that has passed, 
prefer in all probability an Orleans prince as the person most likely to 
be able to work the parliamentary system in France ; but some sensible 
people are undoubtedly of a different opinion, and the well-grounded 
hope that “the lily will never blossom” is a temptation to end the 
struggle between the two lines, by rallying round the one which has 
strict legal right on its side. 

To the question—Has England anything to gain by the restoration 
of the elder branch ? even those who are" least well-affected to the 
imperial régime must return a direct negative. No body of educated 
Frenchmen hates us so bitterly as do the partisans of the Count de 
Chambord, for they are actuated not only by that sentiment of dislike 
—a grain or two of which is to be found in the heart of the least 
prejudiced of their countrymen,—not only by the uneasy feeling of a 
proud and irritable race which was worsted in its last struggle with 
us,—but by the conviction that in the English people the principle of 
the right divine and the pretensions of the Roman Church have their 
most uncompromising opponents. We claim and exercise the right 
to criticize in the strongest way the Government of the Emperor. 
We desire to see the popular mind in this country far more enlightened 
than it is as to the methods by which he seized, as well as to some of 
those by which he retains, power; but we have no ill-will to his 
dynasty. Bonapartism without Chauvinism, is as welcome to us as 
any political war-cry which is raised amongst our neighbours. We 
respect the defenders of the old parties. We feel that we may one 
day find ourselves supporting the pretensions of an Orleanist prince ; 
but we do so only because we are possessed by the fear that the 
Bonaparte family will never frankly commit itself to constitutional 
government, and that some morning we may wake up to find the 
decree of the 24th of November, 1860, rescinded as suddenly as it 
was made, and a soldier of the Espinasse stamp disposing of the 
lives and liberties of the best of his fellow-citizens. 

If the ruler of France will only carry out the policy which 
Napoleon III. is, we believe, really desirous to carry out in 
Italy ; if he will weigh, with a heavy hand upon priestcraft ; if, 
further, he will, as speedily as may be, restore freedom to his people, 
he will have, not the respect and confidence of Englishmen, for we 
cannot forget the past; but he will have at least all the support which 
public opinion in England can give him. Nine men out of ten on 
this side the Straits will sympathize with Ollivier, who is content 
that bygones should be bygones, rather than with those who are 
eternally longing for the old names and the old leaders, 

Those who are personally acquainted with the Count de Chambord 
declare that he has many of the qualities which are desirable in a 
constitutional king. It is quite possible that in the event of the 
sudden death of the Emperor, some of the military chiefs in whose 
hands the destinies of France would, for several days, be balanced, 
might declare for the elder line. Should this ever occur we trust that 
the Roman question may have been previously settled. It will be 


something if one opportunity for blundering is removed from the path 
of Henri V. ’ - 








THE COTTON FAMINE AND ITS EXPOUNDERS. 


T is now nearly two months since we called the attention of our 

| readers to the interrupted supply of cotton, and the consequent 
distress among the operatives of Lancashire. Since that date the 
available stock of cotton has been steadily melting away, and the 
suffering of those who obtain their living by its manipulation has 
continued, and grown more intense—as, indeed, it was obvious must 
inevitably be the case. Yet so few new features have developed 
themselves in reference to the subject, that we should scarcely have 
reverted to it now, had it not been for the foolish comments on the sup- 
posed neglect and misconduct of the manufacturers to which the leadin 
articles of certain leading journals have given vent. It is the ails 
of undisciplined minds to assume that some one must be to blame for 
everything that goes wrong :—where there is suffering they are not 
content unless there be anger also. When children tumble in run- 
ning, or are hurt by an apple falling from a tree or a stone rollin 
down a cliff, they beat their nurses; when they knock their shine 
against a chair, they beat the chair ; being in pain, they jump to the 
conclusion that they are aggrieved, and incontinently assail i t 
object at hand or the most ostensible possible cause that occurs 4 
their mind. Some writers in the daily journals have of late distin 
guished themselves by following this infantile exam le ; and seeir 
that cotton has fallen short, have charged the master mannfesteni with 
ignorance and blindness in not foreseeing that it would fall short 
and with selfish and short-sighted greed in not preparing years to 
procure it from India, where it was bad, or from Keypts hia it wa 
scanty, or from Australia and Jamaica, where it was non-existent, ; 
while a cheap, excellent, and abundant supply was regular] ed 
in upon them from America, The manufacturers, we are told. ought 
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to have anticipated that the Southern States of the Union would 
some day or other cease to grow cotton or to export it; for the 
might have known that sooner or later the slaves would revolt or the 
Union would be split asunder, or the whole social system would be 
disorganized and fall to pieces ; and, in view of such an obviously 
probable calamity, they ought to have established close relations with 
the interior of India, to have constructed roads thither, to have 
formed agencies and settlements in the cotton districts to have fur- 
nished the natives with good seed, and have instructed them in the 
best methods of cultivating and cleaning the needed article. That 
is to say, the American cotton being cheap and good, and offered to 
them, they should, in preference to using it, have gone out of their 
way to seek or to create the Indian cotton, which was relatively bad 
and dear, irregular in its supply, far to fetch, and unsatisfactory in 
quality. 

N ow, we take leave to say that the manufacturers have understood 
their business much better than their critics, and have acted far more 
sensibly. They have done what they could do, and ought to do, and 
have left undone what it would have been unwise or impossible to 
do. For thirty years and more they have been importing cotton from 
India, and in gradually increasing quantities ; they have been using it 
when they could use it advantageously, and have been paying for it a 
fair price ; they have sent out agents to spread American seed among 
the Hindoos and to teach them American modes of preparation ; they 
have taken great pains to ascertain why the quality was so inferior and 
the difficulty of conveying it to the shipping ports so great. They have 
also constantly been in communication with the Indian Government 
upon the subject, and have pointed out to them the fundamental want 
of roads and navigable canals. And they had been doing all this steadily 
and unostentatiously before some of their critics were born, and while 
others had not learned the difference between a bale of cotton and a 
bale of wool. What they have not done—and what ignorant and 
thoughtless writers abuse them for not doing—was to pay 6d. per ib. 
for bad Indian cotton while they could obtain good American cotton 
at 4d. in Liverpool in ample quantities ; and what they now decline 
to do (and are scolded for omitting) is to incur great expense and 
heavy responsibility in creating an artificial production or elaborately 
forcing and fostering a natural one, which the termination of the 
American War and the restoration of commerce and industry to their 
old and natural channels would almost inevitably and instantaneously 
quash, They know it would be rash, and they fear it might be 
ruinous, 


The case lies in a nutshell, and is clear enough as soon as the facts 
are plainly stated. Cotton will grow almost anywhere in warm lati- 
tudes, and in rich soils. India has always produced cotton very 
largely. The West Indies used to do so. Egypt and Brazil do so 
still, and send large quantities to England. Australia can, we know, 
produce a very fine quality, and so can the West and South Coast 
of Africa ; but none of these countries can produce the article so 
advantageously as America, or send it to us so abundantly, so cheaply, 
or so precisely of the character we need. The conditions required 
are four :—1. Cheap and abundant and reliable labour; 2. Capital 
and intelligence to combine, direct, and utilise that labour ; 3. Suit- 
able climate, fertile soil, and cheap land ; 4. facilities of inexpensive 
conveyance to the shipping ports. Now, the Gulf and Mississippi 
States possess all these requisites in the highest degree ; other countries 
possess only some of them, and those in an inferior degree. In 
India labour is cheap and abundant, and neither capital nor intelli- 
gence is wanting, and soil and climate are suitable enough ; 
but carriage-roads are scarcely known, river navigation is con- 
fined to a few districts, and canals for traffic do not exist on any 
considerable scale. The result is, that though the cotton grown 
near the coast can be exported to England on profitable terms—and 
is so exported to the extent of half a million to a million bales 
yearly,—the conveyance of so bulky an article from the interior is 
so costly as often to absorb half the price payable at Calcutta and 
Bombay. This evil will, of course, diminish as railways spread, but at 
present it places India at a great disadvantage in the competition 
with America. Brazil is fertile, but it has few roads or none ; the 
eotton has, for the most part, to be brought to the coast on mules ; 
and other articles of cultivation pay better. The cotton of Brazil, 
too, is of a peculiar character—harsh and irregular in fibre. Egypt 
grows a splendid quality, and grows as much as it can, and transmits 
it easily ; but both the capital and the available soil of Egypt are 
limited. In Australia the land is as cheap and nearly as good as in 
America, but labour is far scarcer and incomparably dearer. In 
America there is Yankee energy and skill, European money, negro 
labour (hitherto abundant), and, above all, boundless and unparalleled 
water-privileges, Nearly every cotton plantation has a navigable 
river or creek running through it—to say nothing of numberless 
cheap railroads. In most cases the bales of cotton are slid down 
from the packing-shed into the barge which is to convey them to 
Charleston or New Orleans, if not into the very hold of the ship 
which is to carry them to Liverpool. 

The result of this is that America can supply cotton to England 
far cheaper than any other country, and that as soon as she again has 





any to send and is allowed to send it, will beat all competing cotton 
(price for price, and quality for quality) out of the market. And our 
manufacturers know this, though their critics do not. If America 
were sunk in the sea, or if it became certain that she would never 
again be able to export cotton, we should soon obtain all we want 
from India, because in that case the price would rise so high as to 
counterbalance the disadvantage of costly and defective means of 
transport, and also because merchants and manufacturers would 
then be able with safety and with confidence to invest money 
in undertakings designed to facilitate the production and trans- 
mission of the Indian supply in future. They could tuen 
count with certainty on being repaid for their outlay. Now, as it is, 
since America is not destroyed, and may any day again pour her 
abundant treasures into our lap, and by so doing render unprofitable, 
if not ruinous, all elaborate endeavours to bring cotton from countries 
of inferior producing capacity, no cautious man will engage very deeply 
in these hazardous and problematic undertakings. Our manufac- 
turers, therefore, are acting sensibly at present, and they have acted 
sensibly in the past. The critics who would have had them, years 
ago, in self-denying fashion, refuse American cotton, of excellent 
quality, which was offered to them at 4d. per lb., in order to go and 
procure with difficulty a worse article from India at a cost of 6d. or 
8d. per lb., would do well to explain how a man of business who 
should act in such a manner could escape the Gazette—or Bedlam. 











THE OLD VOLUMES OF “ PUNCH.” 


Ir that generation is the wisest which is ever finding something new to 
admire, perhaps that stands next in wisdom which is never at a loss to find 
something new to laugh at. The one thing fortunately is not antagonistic to 
the other ; if it were, some worshippers of wisdom might possibly shrink 
from its dulness more than they shrink from its toils. As it is, humour is 
constantly developed side by side with sagacity, and sometimes great things 
have even a ludicrous side in virtue of their very greatness. If there is 
no reason to be ashamed of our fun, the fact suggests, at ail events, a pro- 
bability that the more important subjects which have occupied our minds have 
also been worth attending to. Almost a crucial test of what our powers were 
is supplied by reading again our long-forgotten jokes. In many things the 
mind itself makes progress, and in others an altered opinion or taste may 
cause us to receive previously recorded sentiments with an unfair bias ; but 
there is only one way of being merry, and good jokes are good jokes to the 
end of time. The volumes of Punch may be looked upon as a kind of 
national diary. Its columns have been always so popular, have so closely fol- 
lowed the humours of the day, and so completely represented its caprices, 
that they may almost be considered as a photograph of the less, deliberate 
thoughts and fancies of the age. A few trifling affectations apart, we may 
almost say that its follies are our follies, and its tone of satire ours. How 
far, then, do we really throw ourselves into this humour? How far do these 
jests and caricatures lay hold on every side of our character ? {It is a striking 
fact, and one probably unique in the history of comic writing, that there is 
hardly a single aspect of English nature which does not find something in 
these pages to represent it. Literature, art, religion, politics, amusements, 
dress—everything will be found in its turn the subject of merriment or satire. 
No other nation has so stamped itself on its humorous writings. The 
Athenian comedy was far from describing even a tithe of Athenian life ; to 
this day it is impossible to say whether the untruth of some of its pictures 
is based on calumny or error. The Romans are painted by Horace and 
Martial ; and no painters more graceful and more shrewd could have been 
found. But when a modern novelist attempts to describe the “ last days” 
of a Roman country-town, he finds that fully half the portraiture has to be 
invented. Even the French character is far from being accurately repre- 
sented in the works of French humour. The Charivari does not even 
attempt to describe things as they are ; far less does it aim at the universal 
familiarity which the humorist of our own press claims with our manners and 
thoughts. But no French humour, as it happens, has been truly represen- 
tative. Rabelais was a leader, and not an exponent, of thought ; he was a 
bold innovator, an imaginative romancer, a caricaturist of too destructive a 
spirit to be faithful. Molitre was far more a man of the people ; but even 
he was an instructor rather than a specimen—rather an original thinker than 
an accurate delineator of men. In Voltaire we have purely the creature of 
the age ; and his keenness and his impetuosity would have made him, if he 
had been a humorist, the greatest humorist of France. But satire was always 
the occupation of his less happy moments. Whatever good he did his 
country, he did by the simple force of his character ; the harm that he did 
expressed itself in a soberness far from profound, and in a humour laboriously 
the reverse of genial. A humorist must, above all things, be many-sided ; 
and this Voltaire, with all his learning and all his activity, was not. Some of 
his countrymen’s vices he practised, and some he fiercely scorned ; but he 
had, on the whole, as feeble an idea of French virtue as he had of English 

try. 
Phe progress in the jokes of a nation is not one of degree ; there is no 
reason for supposing that the good things said now are better than those said 
by our grandfathers. But there is a progress, nevertheless, aud one that 
may be seen in the printed volumes of fifteen years, Punch for 1847 and 
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1848 is now before us. The best pictures are of the same kind as aN j 
drawn with a less simple pen, and with greater difficulty, perhaps, in obtain- 
ing the relief which woodcuts find it so hard to —— full of eto 
rich vigour and pleasant geniality. But the subjects of the ooae . 
and drawn, have changed almost beyond belief. N othing could 8 a a sO 
vividly st what a rate we are living. A thousand little things that yea 
had taken no note of—that had been forgotten in the dust of greater om 
more permanent interests—spring up again in their places as we look age 
these pages. There is the Cambridge election for the Chancellorship, with 
hot attacks on Prince Albert ; there is the condition of Smithfield ; there is 
the French Chamber of Deputies, the Ethiopian serenaders, Colonel Sibthorp, 
the Wellington Monument, the Regent-street Arcade, Jenny dand, me 
Chinese junk, the bishopric of Hereford, Chisholm Anstey, the discor ery : 
Neptune, sea-serpents—the list would be endless. The editors of the any 
have wisely accompanied each volume with explanatory notes, and even a 
political summary of events ; and the best memory will sometimes be glad to 
refer to it. We suddenly come at one page to a cartoon representing a 
pleasant individual armed with a staff called Rational Liberty, which he 
employs to belabour a prostrate foe, on whom is written despotism, and who 
wears the crown of Austria. With a strange revulsion of feeling, one sees 
that the assaulter bears himself the triple crown of Pope. 

No institution of the magnitude of Punch can be supported without some 
hypocrisies. For the sake of the ready joke, we have always to accept some 
subjects as intrinsically ludicrous, and some facts as otherwise than as they 
are. A tacit convention hands them over to the domain of mirth. It is 
found that something consecutive is needed—some continuous topic which 
will afford, as it were, the capital on which to draw whenever a jest is to be 
pointed. In later years, Mr. Cox, of Finsbury, has furnished such a material : 
before him was Colonel Sibthorp ; and with him and since his time, Wiscount 
Williams. But that it may possibly press hardly on individuals, it is not to 
be denied that those are the best jokes in which there is something old and 
something new—the old idea of the jocose subject, the new light in which it 
is specially regarded. Such a comic freehold, and without the objection of 
cruelty against it, is to be found in “Toby.” The conception of his master is 
a varied and, we are bound to say, not so perfect a one. He is simply a lay 
figure, sometimes very sensible, and sometimes only amiable, who may be 
introduced in any character, and under any conditions. He represents now 
the public, now an imaginary confidential adviser of the hero, now simply 
paterfamilias himself, or a mere frame for hanging pictures on. But the dog 
is uniform and wonderful. He is, in the first place, solemn. In one or two 
of the best pictures Toby has become frantic with joy, and indulges in wild 
demonstrations ; but these exceptions only show in more striking contrast the 
staid, thoughtful, and almost misanthropic demeanour by which he is normally 
characterised. In the next place he is devotedly loyal, and sympathises with 
all his master’s fortunes, instincts, and aversions. When Mr. Punch is a 
lonely traveller, he trudges after him with most comic dogged patience ; 
when he brandishes the thunder-bolt as Jupiter, he looks up at him with a 
world of awe in his eyes and solemnity in his frill ; when he is painting a 
picture, he is helped in the preparation of his pigments by his faithful but 
puzzled quadruped. Punch is asleep, and Toby peers watchfully from under 
his bed ; Punch, in the costume of Peace, offers his treaty to the Smithfield 
savages, and Toby, with the gravity of a judge, displays the roll of parchment 
on his paws ; Punch exhibits himself at the cattle-show, and Toby exhibits a 
placid obesity which the pigs would vainly strive to imitate. The repetition of 
a joke will often give a grotesque unity to a series of pictures. Such an 
instance is to be found in the series of designs illustrating “‘ Y° Foraye of y° 
Frenche,” the imaginary invasion which was being talked about in J anuary, 
1848, It is in Mr. Doyle’s best medisval style. First, the French soldiery 
are embarking in what seem river steamboats ; they are crowded and fall 
overboard, and lose their muskets in the sea ; they are proud, but very sick. 
In the stern of the foremost boats the Prince de Joinville stands, boldly 
surveying the scene, and aiming his pistol at nothing. Next, the French 
are seen landing, sword in hand ; while afar the Duke, the warder of the Cing 
Ports, surveys them from the top of a martello tower. In the rear the 
Prince de Joinville waves a mighty blade, and points to glory and the 
bathing-machines, Then they go by rail towards London, the Prince by 

himself, with proudly-fokled arms ; it may be imagined with what vivid 
energy, in the hands of Mr. Doyle, “ y° rusticks and domestick animalls do 
expresse astonishmente.” They enter London, with mishaps on the wood 
pavements ; and here is a group of exquisite scenes. The two French 
soldiers who drive Paterfamilias before them, umbrella and all, at the point 
of the bayonet ; the contemptuous gesture of the charity-school boy at the 
cannon which & mustachoed foreigner is diligently attempting to fire at him 
at the distance of a yard ; the encounter between the English bull-pup and 
the French poodle ; the menacing attitude of the brace of policemen—these 
are indescribably ludicrous. Mr. Punch defends his own office, and looks out 


with a smile upon the artillery-men, while the Prince de Joinville flies in an 
agony of fear from the bites of impetuous Toby. rout 
complete, and the last thing 
Channel on the precarious 


Lastly, the French rout is 
seen 1s the ill-fated prince floating 
footing of a waterbutt. r 
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have made Punch famous. Mr. Thackeray’s “Prize Novelists 64 a here, 
pictures and all; and the pictures are not the worst part of > 8 pe 
Phil Fogarty, on “Bugaboo,” is seen clearing at a bound half a i 
cuirassiers and the Emperor himself ; Mendoza squares up to the er 7 
bargemen, while battered gownsmen look on at the fray ; yd uses, = 
ineffable scorn, the bauble of the humbled monarch. These volumes, spe? 
over, begin the series of “ Flunkeiana,” afterwards so illustriously oe 4 . 
There is also matter of less mirthful interest. The volumes of Punch - P 
always retained the custom of interpolating among their jests, pars cog 
occasion seems to call for it, a few lines or stanzas of a more serious = . 
Sometimes it is an elegy on the death of a great man ; sometimes . . Xi 
poem on a great political event. A year oF two ago they seemed li ~ A ’ 
become too enamoured of the serious style ; and it must be eg t pr 
the prose of Punch when it is serious is apt to become heavy. But a Ne - 
the poems have been very striking ; those on the several periods of Napoleon : 
career will be fresh in the memory of most readers. Another of the very 
good things is the quaint medieval drawing of Mr. Doyle,—his saints, 
pilgrims, and kings. Sir Robert Peel’s medieval speech, which accompanies 
one of these, is one of the gems of the present volumes :— 

“ By my thwackins, Mr. Speaker! but if corn goes up, why, gramercy ! oe 
go down ; and then, ifecks, what becomes of our landlords ? Body o’ me! = 
the honourable member who last spoke is ryghte merrie at y* expense OF 
farmers ; but, by oure Ladie, we must look to our colonies, or, by the mass, we 


shall lose them. *Tis true that Master Russell has given us grace, Papal 
like an honest gentleman ; but, marry come up, where will be the end on 


It was a good thought to republish these volumes after the lapse of a few 
years. We noticed above, how different are the common topics of the day 
from those which floated on the surface of society in 1848. But, to say the 
truth, the change has not been entirely on the side of the public. In such 
matters as costume, the artist has only to copy what strikes him most. As 
fashions alter, caricatures must follow them ; and it would never do now to 
depict the exquisite of the period as cramped in stiff collars and bright with 
enormous neckties. We wonder how we could have endured the infliction, 
and rejoice in the discomfiture of the wearers as if we had never been 
sufferers in the same social bonds ourselves, and were not the victims of felt 
kats in summer still. In costume alone it must have been hard for the 
designer to keep pace with the rapidity of the changing years. But inde- 
pendently of such progress as this, there is another for which the public is 
not responsible. It seems to us that Punch is now settling down gradually 
and gracefully into the period of its middle age. It has not lost its power, 
but its age of youthful extravagance and versatility is over ; its politics are 
becoming less impetuous ; its social theories are larger and more charitable. 
It is interesting to remark what an influence the events of 1848 had upon 
some of the minds which watched them. As Burke was scared from his more 
democratic sympathies by the scenes of the French Revolution, some English 
minds, and among them that of Punch, were driven fourteen years ago by 
terror of Chartism, and an orderly English dislike of barricades, into a 
political eclecticism at all events, if not even conservatism. The change was 
accompanied by a kind of refinement, which is not of course fatal to humour, 
but is certainly dangerous to it. It is hard for jokes, week after week, to be 
polite, and yet not tame ; it is hard for them to be broad, and yet not vulgar. 
He of the typical nose and hump has succeeded better than could have been 
expected. As long as he continues to unite with this refinement of tone the 
happy art of merriment, attacking his enemies and making fun of all the 
world in the spirit of that polished gentleman whose figure “ Mr. Punch” 
knows so well how to assume, we shall not have to fear that when we are 
looking back some years hence on his now popular pages, we shall have 
reason to be ashamed of the jests and the fo'ly which please us 
abundantly now. 








A ROYAL WEDDING. 


THERE are probably few families whose annals could supply a sadder 
contrast than that which suggests itself betwoen the marriage celebrated last 
Tuesday at Osborne and that which a few years ago united the Princess 
Royal to the heir of the Prussian throne. Both alliances, indeed, have about 
them the esseniial conditions of happiness, for both the one and the 
other, there is good reason to know, were primarily grounded on coincident 
sympathies and personal inclination. But in all collateral circumstances,—in 
the ceremonies of the occasion,—in the degree of publicity invited or allowed, 
—in the popular manifestations of loyalty, which in the one case were as natural 
and welcome as in the other they would have been ill-timed and intrusive,— 
it is difficult to over-rate the wideness of the interval which separates 
the two events. In the one case the attention of the nation was called to 
a domestic prosperity, so long,' so unbroken, and so complete as to be almost 
startling when for the first time taken into account. For eighteen years the 
royal family had enjoyed an unusual immunity from the common sorrows 
of existence ; Queen Victoria was not only a successful sovereign, but an 
exceptionally happy woman. Husband and children lived on and flourished 
around her, and no gap appeared in the circle. Death, the proverbial 
leveller alike of regal towers and poor men’s huts, seemed to turn aside from 
her house, and to aim his dart in every direction but that. Even disease 
vgs eee: on = fortunate dynasty. And when, 
ellie ciae a ; ‘ as brought about, in which sentiment and 

{ual gratification, and which opened to an English 
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princess the prospect of one of the grandest Continen 
that life was, indeed, running smoothly with her 
scendants, and “ © well is thee, and happy shalt th 
which seemed most fittingly to express 


in every direction upon her and upon them. A few years pass away ; 
another daughter accepts the pleasures and responsibilities of womanhood. 
and another pageant denotes the dignity of a royal occasion ; how great the 
changes, how solemn the reverses that have in the meantions occurred that 
mutilated pageant can best denote. A few hours snatched from the retire- 
ment of sorrow, a few colours that relieve, and only just relieve, the sad 
monotony of a mourner’s garb,—a ceremonial robbed of its most imposing 
features,—a privacy which only affliction could justify,—a simplicity which 
even a subject might have felt over-strained,—in the midst of all a sombre 
figure, grief-stricken and solitary, though in the midst of her children, and 
refusing, even for an hour, to lay aside the symbols of her widowhood,— 
amid such sights and under such conditions is the second English princess 
entrusted to a husband’s hand. The festivities, partial as they were, could 
only recall, with additional poignancy, the regret that must have been the 


leading thought in every mind. How fitting here the vein of melancholy 
that runs through the poet’s marriage-song :— 


tal thrones, it was felt 
Majesty and her de- 
ou be,” was the phrase 
the brilliant prospects that opened 


** Nor hold me all to blame, if I 
Conjecture of a stiller guest, 
Perhaps, perchance, among the rest, 
And, though in silence, wishing joy.” 


To the nation at large, the pathos of the occasion is deepened by the 
knowledge that the personage round whom its principal interest centred, had, 
in the crisis of her own and her mother’s affliction, proved the stability of her 
character and the wise tenderness of her heart. When the Prince Consort 
lay dying, and his wife staggered beneath the blow so suddenly inflicted, a 
sympathising nation learnt with gratitude and admiration that help was 
being given where it might most fitly be expected, and that the Princess 
Alice had met the terrible exigences of her position with firmness, dignity, 
and unselfishness. The task of consolation is a difficult one, and its due 
performance a sure test of a large and generous nature. The Princess played 
her arduous part well, and her mother’s subjects owe her a debt of respect 
and affection for aid given in a moment of such need, and under circum- 
stances involving such determined self-restraint. She does not, like her 
sister, pass away to a foreign court ; but she may console herself for a less 
distinguished lot, by the reflection that she will be still at hand to fulfil a 
duty which none could fulfil so fitly as herself, and that she will reside 
amongst a people to whom she is already endeared by a common regret, a 
common attachment, and by hopes and interest in which she and they alike 
participate. 

Since the Prince’s death, several other losses have come prominently before 
the Queen's attention, and while no doubt helping for the moment to stimu- 
late her regret, will have reminded her of the numbers who are called to 
undergo the same affliction as herself, and of the absolute necessity of subor- 
dinating a natural and laudable sentiment to the calls of duty and the practical 
business of life. Nothing has placed her more firmly in the nation’s heart, 
than the good sense, dignity, and resolution with which her trial has been 
throughout sustained. Even in the darkest moment of all she was sufficiently 
mindful of the great interests committed to her charge, to assure her subjects 
of her unflagging zeal for the nation’s prosperity, and of her determination, 
though deprived of her best friend and counsellor, to devote herself to the 
grave functions of royalty. The return to public life must be a painful effort 
whenever it occurs, but it is one which we may be sure will, in its proper 
time, be fearlessly incurred. Grave difficulties, graver perhaps than any of 
thos hitherto encountered, and requiring the greatest tact, wisdom, and 
delicacy for their adjustment, will have in the next few years to be dealt 
with. The Prince of Wales is approaching a time of life when further 
constraint becomes improper and injudicious, and his father's death neces- 
sarily throws him more than ever upon his own resources. The problem 
of maintaining the due relationship between parent and child under such 
circumstances is one of the most difficult which a monarch can be called to 
solve. As the Queen looks back to the history of her own family, she must 
see many melancholy instances of failure, and of the disastrous results which 
failure entailed ; she must find disgraceful disputes fought out as it were 
before the whole nation, parliamentary animosities adding to the political 
difficulties of the day, domestic intrigues, jealousies, plots, and counter- 
plots—unkindness, severity, and implacability on the one hand ; profligacy : 
insolence, and want of principle on the other—a house divided against itself, 
and only not falling because of the constitutional safeguards which held it 
together in spite of its inherent weakness. It is pleasant to know that there 
is nothing of the kind to be apprehended in the present instance. That 
family,” said a great statesman a century ago, “ never has agreed, and never 
will agree.” We rejoice to think the prophecy a false one ; the eyes of the 
nation are fixed upon their Young Prince, who must one day rule over it ; 
we wait with anxiety to see him come forward on the stage of life, and a 
form some at least of those important duties which hereafter he will be call 
to discharge. Nobody would be unfeeling enough to suggest any Prova 
tailment of her Majesty’s retirement, but her place could be 3 
by no one so properly as by the heir-apparent of the throne. He 
has had all that teaching, travelling, and good companionship can give 
him, He has seen the western and the eastern parts of the world under the 





most favourable circumstances. He travelled in Palestine with the man 
who, of all others, was fittest to open his eyes to the curiosities of antiquity, 
and to inspire him with pure tastes and noble ambition. He has seen a 
scholar’s career at either University, and tasted the amusements and duties 
of military life. So much has been sown. England now is looking for the 
crop. The marriage of this week makes another gap in the royal circle, and 
renders his devotion and aid to his mother more imperatively necessary than 
ever. He must now, unless he choose to refuse the noblest duties of his 
position, learn in time to take the part of her friend, counsellor, and assistant. 
He must resolve that the cares of state shall not fall on her shoulders alone. 
Under her, and with her help, he must essay the difficult task of government. 
He has healthy traditions, a good education, and general popularity in his 
favour, and a bright example for his guidance. Let him show himself equal 
to a great career ; let him imitate his parents in purity of life, dignity of 
behaviour, and hearty devotion to the nation’s good,—and he will be well 
recompensated for the pleasures he must forego, and the self-denial he must 
exercise by the consciousness of his mother’s lightened burthen, and by the 
loyal respect of those for whom his father laboured with such persevering, 
far-sighted, and enlightened zeal. 








THE “REVUE DES DEUX MONDES” ON RUSSIA. 


THE number of the Revue des Deuaw Mondes for the 15th of June contains 
an excellent article on the present state of Russia, and the characters of its 
leading men. It is written by M. Charles de Mazade, a trustworthy 
authority on Slavonic matters, and one of the most valuable contributors to 
what is undoubtedly the leading periodical of the day. Six months ago he 
gave, in its columns, a very interesting sketch of the crisis through which 
the Russian empire was passing, and attempted to predict its probable 
termination. He has now returned to the subject, and has treated it so ably, 
and has placed in so clear a light the events which are at present occurring 
at St. Petersburg, and the men who are endeavouring to control their course, 
that every one who is anxious-for information about Russia should read what 
he has written. Although taking a deep interest in the progress of affairs, 
he is not carried away by any feelings of zeal or prejudice. He gives an 
impartial and unbiassed account of what is going on, and discusses the 
characters of the men he deals with in a moderate and dispassionate tone, 
not thinking it necessary to exalt into demigods the politicians he admires, 
or to brand as demons those with whom he happens to disagree. Every 
page of his writing shows that he is actuated by a genuine love of liberty, 
but he expresses little approbation of the conduct of those headlong preachers 
of freedom, who are now endangering its success, and however ready he may 
be to keep alive the fire which burns upon the altar of patriotism, he has no 
pleasure in seeing it blaze into conflagration, and turn its kindly light into a 
lurid glare. 

We cannot do better than give a reduced sketch of the picture he has 
drawn, referring our readers to the original for the minuter details, which 
cannot be reproduced in so small a compass, and at the same time recom- 
mending them to read the article which he wrote on the same subject in the 
number of the Revue for the 15th of January. He begins with describing 
the state of Russia in the autumn of last year. At that time, while the 
Emperor Alexander was tranquilly touring through the southern provinces of 
his empire, and inspecting the relics of disaster in the Crimea, a number of 
the Conservative officials at St. Petersburg were seized and carried away by 
an idea. It seemed to them an excellent opportunity, while the Emperor 
was busy and far off, té return to the ancient ways, and to deal a sudden blow 
at the hydra of liberalism, which they saw with dismay growing every day 
more many-headed. Accordingly they instituted a series of measures of 
repression, and one of their number, Admiral Putiatin, carried out so well 
those which were directed against the universities, that a paltry squabble 
between the students and the college authorities was teased into the malig- 
nity of an insurrection. The troops were called out, and blood flowed freely 
in the streets of Moscow and St. Petersburg. The Emperor returned from 
his travels, and found everything in confusion. The universities were closed, 
hundreds of the students were shut up in the fortresses, the army was mur- 
muring, the press was irritated in the extreme, a universal discontent pre- 
vailed throughout the empire, the lower stratum of society was showing 
symptoms of a dull heaving movement, the nobles were manifesting an 
inclination to pass from an opposition of words to one of deeds, commerce 
was languishing and accusing the Government of causing its delay—the whole 
political sky was black with storms, and the Emperor may well have looked 
anxiously along the unknown road on which he had entered, and dreaded 
the troubling of his chariot-wheels. But he did not turn back in his course, 
On the contrary, he- determined to pursue it more steadily, and his first 
action was to rid himself as soon as possible of the ministers of the old type, 
the representatives of his father’s stern policy, and to replace them by others 
whose minds were more in accordance with his own wider sympathies, and 
more enlightened feelings. 

Of the men who are now in power at St. Petersburg, but little notice is 
taken in the books which pzofess to give an account of the illustrious per 
sonages of the day. In Vapereat’s Dictionnaire des Contemporavns, for 
snstance, Which professes to tell us all that is acy knowitig pay > a 
celebrities, nothing is said about any but one o ministers who ; 
ducting one of the greatest empires in the world through the most important 
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crisis in its history. The exception is the Grand Duke Constantine, “me 
indeed, could scarcely be omitted ; the others are lost in the darkness . the 
northern night. And even he is thought unworthy of more space t = 
given to many an obscure genius of native growth, although his scene a 
notable one, and his future career is likely to be by no means commonplace. 
He has a difficult part to play, and his purposes are not easily to be fathomed. 
He possesses a firm, unswerving will, his intellect is clear and powerful, and 
he has gained no little insight into the actual weaknesses of the empire, and 
the wants to which it is necessary to attend. He has travelled, and has 
benefited by the process. All practical reforms and improvements find in 
him a zealous patron, and he is eager to cure, even by sharp remedies, the 
diseases which have so long hung about the empire and paralyzed so many of 
its limbs. He would fain see justice freed from corruption, and education 
from restraint ; he would do away with the restrictions on commerce, and 
would gladly see the cities linked together by railways ; he would remodel 
the Universities, and would make them as far as possible like those of the 
West ; he would give the press a certain amount of liberty, and would not 
object to a certain degree of provincial and communal self-government. 
But at that point he stops short, and to the party which calls for a repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament, for a division of the country into 
provinces which shall settle their own affairs for themselves, and for elective 
assemblies to which the Government shall be responsible, he offers, and will 
always offer, an inflexible resistance. Autocracy is with him the only possible 
form of government for Russia. As for the nobles, he feels for them a con- 
tempt which he takes little pains to conceal ; and in their disputes with the 
peasants, arising from the question of emancipation, he sides almost entirely 
with the people against the privileged class. His is a very difficult position. 
The Conservatives fear him as a Liberal, and designate him as one who is 
“ jouant au Philippe Egalité ;” and the more advanced Liberals consider him 
one of the most dangerous foes with whom freedom has to contend. He has 
his own friends—men of intelligence, zeal, and strong patriotic feelings— 
over whom he has a very great influence, and who are generally known as the 
Constantinovtsi ; but their number is limited, and though they are respected, 
they are not very popular. 

With the return of the Grand Duke to St. Petersburg coincided the retire- 
ment of most of the Ministers of the old school. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, Admiral Putiatin, who had carried with him into power an 
orthodox bigotry which proved so disastrous ; General Ignatief, the Governor 
of St. Petersburg, the regular type of an imperial soldier ; the Chief of the 
Secret Police, General Shuvalof ; and Patkul, the head of the entire depart- 
ment—all disappeared from the stage. General Philipson, the Curator of 
the University, retired from the scene into which he and his four colleagues 
whom we have just mentioned had introduced such confusion. General 
Suchozannet gave up the Department of War over which he had so long 
presided, and General Muravief, one of the bitterest enemies of Liberal 
ideas, was relieved of the charge of the public domains. They were richly 
rewarded for their past services, and the Emperor did all he could to break 
the fall of the servants in whom his father had placed confidence. One other 
Minister fell from his seat, Kniazhevich, the head of the Finance Depart- 
‘ment, but he had to retire in consequence of a dispute in which he was 
involved with one of the officials of the Ministry, who bears the familiar 
name of Grote. The Minister became the victim of family affection, suc- 
cumbing beneath the weight of the nephews he was attempting to hoist into 
the public service. 


The officials of the old school having departed, their places were filled by 
men of more enlightened views and less prejudiced feelings. A military 
training was no longer considered essential for office, and the appointment of 
civilians to the highest places under the Crown, announced the termination 
of the reign of epaulettism. From among their number was taken the most 
influential of the Emperor's present advisers, M. Golovnin, the Minister of 
Public Instruction. Great things are expected of him, and he will find it 
by no means an easy task to accomplish all that his admirers hope he will be 
able todo, He has the advantage of coming fresh to his work, uncompro- 
mised by previous declarations, and unshackled by a traditionary policy. 
He and the present Minister of Finance, M. Reutern, were trained in the 
office of the Grand Duke Constantine ; but their views are more liberal than 
his, and they aim at producing something higher than the results which a 
paternal despotism can show. M. Golovnin has re-organised the universities 
and attempted to cure the wounds which his predecessor, Admiral Putiatin, 
had inflicted ; moreover, he has mitigated the censorship, reducing its vations 
powers to one steady influence, and proposing to draw up clear and simple 
ee for its future guidance. At present, this once terrible enemy of 
ee pray! | ea and finding itself unable to cope with the pro- 
titans a eae party, which swarm throughout the empire, it 
al tdoa Sos g grasp in =e it held the writers of the Constitu- 
lon Syevernaya Pchela, or Northern Bee, was allowed, not 
mg ago, to mention Mr. Hertzen with commendation, and t def 
him against the charge of unpatriotic C ee athe ag 3 
prt. arpallers onservatism, which some very 
. ae — had brought against him. Thus M. Golovnin 
reforms appears very doubtful. Next to hin in oe Ans ahr 
the Minister of War, General Milutin Re has phe aie ae 

ne f ; . en stiffene is 
military education, but is ready to adopt new measures, and can dette 





worn-out precedents. So little does he care for the mere pomp of war, that 
he was ready to dispense with the whole imperial guard, and recommended 
the suppression of the splendid show-regiments of horse-guards and cuiras- 
siers. But the Court could not deprive itself of such magnificent ornaments, 
though the cost of each private is about £120 a year. He has, however, 
accomplished great reforms in the organization of the army, and his careful 
investigations have resulted in saving the exchequer from immense unneces- 
sary expenses. His brother, M. Milutin, is one of the most enlightened and 
liberal men in Russia, Some years ago he held office in the Ministry of the 
Interior, but his ideas were too advanced for the time, and he was obliged to 
retire into private life. He has lately been recalled, if not actually to oflice, 
at least into Court favour, and is likely to be soon preferred to some high 
appointment. The governor of St. Petersburg, Prince Suvorof, stands high 
in public esteem. He has manifested a strong disinelination to yield to the 
influence of the Court party, the worst foes with whom liberty and reform 
have to contend in Russia, and he has gained great popularity by the 
decisive manner in which he spoke out against a very influential per- 
sonage, who was evincing the objection to paying his debts for which 
his class is notorious. Prince Suvorof is a Liberal in his own way, and 
if he does not appear to be much influenced by constitutional or other pro- 
cressionary theories, he at least cannot be accused of retrograde tendencies, 
He is firm, decided, and honest, and there is little difficulty in obtain- 
ing his real opinion, which is more than can be said of the Minister 
of the Interior, M. Valuef, a very remarkable man, but one in whom implicit 
confidence cannot be reposed. His friends look on him as the Peel or 
Casimir Perier of the day, and he is said to consider himself the leading 
spirit of the Government ; but he is generally distrusted, and has received u 
nickname answering to our old term of “Trimmer.” He is all things with 
all men, and, desiring to stand well with all parties, he will probably succeed 
with none. Liberal with the Liberals, retrograde with the Tories, grumbling 
in chorus with the discontented, and making himself highly agreeable at 
Court, he is likely to offend both sides, if the opponents ever happen to 
compare notes. 

We have not sufficient space to follow M. de Mazade any further in his 
description of the present state of Russia. And even since he wrote, the 
position of affairs has altered considerably. The curtain has been drawn 
higher up, and a new order of things makes itself dimly visible on the stage. 
Some great crisis seems close at hand. The minds of men in Russia are 
waxing more and more excited every day. The people are expecting more 
than they can possibly obtain, and their anger, when they discover the 
truth, will be equivalent to their disappointment. At present they are 
madly devoted to the Emperor, to whom they look for the creation of a 
Slavonic Utopia, and they are ready to annihilate the whole class of the 
nobles, out of pure love for their Tsar. But the members of the imperial 
family are beginning to tremble at such overpowering manifestations of 
attachment, while the nobles, and the educated classes generally, feel far 
from comfortable in their present position. If an insurrection occurs it will 
be one of a terrible nature ; let us hope that at least the present generation 
may be spared the sight, and that the sickness of heart and sense of utter 
desolation which prevailed in so many of our families during the Indian 
Mutiny, may not be made known by sad experience to the thousands of 
happy homes in Russia. 








A THEOLOGICAL JOB. 


EccEstasticaL influence has once more triumphed at Oxford over com- 
mon sense and propriety. That University this week has been the scene of 
what must be called—with due deference to the high personages concerned 
in it—a theological job. A new chair of history has recently been endowed, 
and the time was come for the selection of the first Professor. The choice 
between the various competitors for the post lay with a Board, the majority 
of whose members are non-residents, and at the head of which a high religious 
functionary of the land sleepily presides. The result of the peculiar com- 
position of the electoral body was that the virtual power of exercising its 
suffrage fell into the hands of the Head of a college at Oxford, which has no 
undergraduates, and which for some years had been proudly denying before 
the law courts its obligation to open its fellowships to merit. Among the 
candidates for the new Professorship were, as might be expected, men of 
both distinction and learning. There was at least one eminent historion : 
there were several whose historical power had been proved in the literary 
world. It was not difficult to name a Professor from the number whose 
special learning, or whose general ability, would do credit to the chair. 

Of the gentleman who has been placed above the shoulders of more 
worthy candidates by the decision of the Board, no one can wish to speak 
either slightingly or unkindly. But unpleasant as it is to criticise ‘aad 
canvass the personal merits of anybody, the private virtues of an individual 
must not be allowed to cover and conceal a flagrant abuse of patronage. 


The fortunate candidate who has beaten so many excellent rivals is an M.A 


of tw rears’ ine iti 
0 or three years’ standing, whose abilities are moderate, and whose 


historical learning probably does not rise 

minimum which is required at Oxford for ous histone aa aaa 
industrious private tutor. Before he came to Oxford he was ‘esteievhed 
advanced in life and had risen to the rank of naval commander in her 
Majesty's service. It was his chief merit in the eyes of his contemporaries 
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that, starting with such disadvantages, by a laboriovs application to the dry 
curriculum of Oxford studies, he managed to achieve a fair success. But it would 
be untrue to represent him as distinguished even in his generation for any- 
thing more than this. His chief laurels have been gathered since his degree and 
in another sphere. Carrying the theology and the zeal of an old sea-captain life 
into hisuniversity course, it was his happy lot at once to engage in an academical 
controversy, in which he won the approbation of the bishop of his diocese. 
A personal attack upon the present Professor of Greek, whose opinions are 
supposed to be unorthodox, gained for him that undesirable distinction. He 
was one of the few younger graduates who were found to take up the war- 
cry against increasing the salary of a Professor who works for the University 
like a horse upon the pittance of forty pounds a year. For this it was 
necessary that he should be rewarded. A Master of Arts so young in 
academical years and yet so intolerant, deserved to rise to great things. His 
promotion has been premature, even allowing for the disadvantages of his 
early education. Asa “coach” his undoubted industry would have secured 
him a laudable success. As the occupant of a new, and what might other- 
wise have been an illustrious chair, he is little more than a bright example 
of what those college tutors at Oxford may hope to attain, who, by an early 
crop of religious acrimony, deserve the attention of their bishop. 

The non-resident members of the Board cannot, perhaps, be severely 
blamed for an appointment which they may have consented to make in 
ignorance of the real facts, and in deference to the supposed knowledge of 
the Oxford authorities. Their fault, perhaps, consists mainly in not having 
distrusted the influence by which his claims are said to have been backed. 
In the midst of the consternation which pervades the University, it is 
currently reported that Mr. Burrowes has won the day in the character 
of his Bishop’s neophyte. Something of the kind is necessary in order to 
explain his rapid rise. No better instance can be given of the impropriety 
of trusting University patronage to a Board. A year ago it was proposed to 
take the appointment to the Regius Professorship of Greek from the Crown 
and to vest it in a body of the kind. The consequences would have been 
obvious. On the next election we should perhaps have had a Mr. Montagu 
Burrowes in the Greek chair ; and the process by which this would have been 
achieved might have been curious. The Crown ministers and non-residents 
upon the Board, knowing little of the various candidates, would have allowed 
the election virtually to pass into the hands of some colleague who was a resi- 
dent. The resident elector himself, an old gentleman, perhaps, of spotless 
life and manners, would have straightway consulted his bishop. His bishop 
would, at once, with the most laudable zeal for religion, have named either 
a private chaplain or a rural dean of the most transcendant and acrimonious 
orthodoxy.. Thus an electoral body, composed of distinguished persons, 
would have lent themselves to cover what, in the language we used above, 
must have been termed an unblushing theological job. 

Give us anything but electoral Boards! ought to be the cry of everybody 
who is solicitous for the dignity of the University of Oxford. The more 
illustrious and enlightened members of the Board take little part in the 
elections for which they are created, and only seem to cover with their 
authority the excesses committed with impunity by their more active but 
less trustworthy colleagues. When the patronage is left to all Masters of 
Arts indiscriminately, there is a chance that so large a constituency may be 
shamed into choosing a candidate who is worthy to be chosen. When the 
patronage is vested in the Crown, or the Prime Minister, the high 
personages who have to deal with it feel that they are responsible to the 
country for the way in which they bestow it. It is fair to say that of 
late years Crown appointments at Oxford are far the best appointments 
that are made. But a Minister or two on a Board are not worth much. 
Relieved of personal responsibility, they feel that they may shift the burden 
of ‘selecting the best man on to the shoulders of those members whose time 
is less valuable than their own. Sheltered under the authority of the whole 
body, a section or a minority elects. Usually this section consists of members 
of the University who have only been permitted to form part of the Board 
in the belief that their voices would be drowned by the abler and more dis- 
tinguished electors, who, after all, take no part in the proceedings. So long 
as Oxford continues what it is, we shall continue to have edifying spectacles 
of the kind. The Liberals of Oxford, from this and from similar academical 
events, ought to learn a lesson, which they seem strangely unwilling to 
receive. Their hope and prayer should be, that the day may come when 
Oxford, in all important matters, will be governed from without. From 
within little is to he hoped from men whose habits and education unfit them 
for gaining high and just conceptions of what should be the position of a 
national church and of a truly national university. 








AUSTRIA AND ITS PRESENT MINISTERS. 


THERE are some political situations wher. individuals of a peculiar talent 
become worth their weight in gold, and when their appearance would be 
hailed as a very Godsend, as the only men capable of shaping and organizing 
that which must, without their action, remain a frightful mass of disorder. 
It is the opinion of most Austrians that their empire is just now in such a 
predicament. All Austria seems to be agape for the blessed coming of a 
gifted individual who, by the spell of his superior genius, may put straight 
the direction of the State’s affairs, which others gaze at meanwhile with silent 
bewilderment. Go where you will in Austria, amongst courtiers or demo- 





crats, civilians or soldiers, nobility or burghers, the only point unmistakeable 
is that they all feel themselves in a woful plight, and concur in looking for 
the coming of some individual to drag them wonderfully out of the mire. 
“The men, the men, or, at least, the one man whom we want,” this is the 
daily ejaculation of thousands who would fain still console themselves with 
the reflection that the old proverb, Austria semper felix in nube, cannot 
fail to be realized onc: again. 

It is more particularly amongst the German sections of the Emperor's 
subjects, the most devoted to the imperial dynasty, that misgivings and 
uneasiness are combined with this curious waiting upon a special manifesta- 
tion of Providence for its behoof and for theirs. These people rightly con- 
sider the preservation of their own importance to be linked with that of the 
empire as one compact whole. They therefore highly approve of that prin- 
ciple of closely welding together the various nationalities in the empire 
which distinguishes the Constitution recently proclaimed, and which has met ~ 
with so much opposition from the Magyars, the Southern Sclaves, and also 
the majority of Transylvanians, to judge from the fact that the Government 
has abstained from elections in that ancient principality. It is not, indeed, 
with the essential features of the Constitution that those staunch Austrians 
are disposed to quarrel. Their misgivings are confined to anxious doubts 
about the capacity, and even about the intentions, of the men who hold the 
helm of state. The German Austrians are loath to see those various con- 
nections broken up, which centre in the imperial dynasty, and by virtie of 
which their race has acquired an exceptional predominance in the State ; but 
they are also strongly animated with a desire for Liberal institutions. There 
is a universal conviction that the difficulties which now weigh so heavily 
upon Austria are but the natural consequences of the policy laid down by 
Metternich, and pursued with such stubborn tenacity by the Imperial house. 
The Germans are anxious not to see the empire fall asunder, but yet they 
would so modify its conformation as to convert it into a thoroughly popular 
State. They would earnestly strive to assert the supremacy of the Hapsburg 
dynasty over the crown lands to its present extent, and yet they are bent on 
throwing overboard, as so much pernicious lumber, those dynastic ambitions, 
those jealous principles of government, and, more particularly, those eccle- 
siastical traditions which have been so fatally cherished by that house. 

It is needless to say what an immense revolution would be effected if 
these designs could be carried out in Austria. Their success must, however, 
depend on circumstances which are still too uncertain for any prognostics, 
and a sense of this has greatly contributed to the helpless feeling of suspense 
which is so visibly prevalent in Austria at this moment. People find them- 
selves all the more adrift, since they have no fixed point in the horizon on 
which confidently to rest their eyes. Their hearts now begin to fail them, 
because, after twelve months of constitutional government, they perceive 
that no real attempt has yet been made to effect any positive reform ; that 
all is still in abeyance, and that the proceedings of the Diet so far have 
practically reduced themselves to those of a debating club. Yet as they fear 
to compromise the very existence of the empire, if they should press rashly 
and vehemently on the Government, these men know not what to be about, 
and ask themselves whether they have not, after all, been made the dupes of 
a sham constitution and the tools of false politicians. The problem of the 
hour in Austria is—what the men who now govern the empire really have it in 
their hearts todo? Are they sincere in the pursuit of Reform ? and, if so, 
are they clear-sighted and firm enough to do what is needful? Have they 
got any fixed plan upon which they are agreed in the degree that is indis- 
pensable for success? Or are they men who have drifted together at hap- 
hazard, and who are living from hand to mouth, without a definite purpose 
or sincere conviction—happy if by some common-place contrivance they only 
can stave off the immediate difficulties of the day ; and inspired, also, in 
their way of thinking, with a bigoted belief in Austria semper felix in 
nube? At all events, there can be no doubt, that in the present critical 
position of affairs, the highest degree of importance, for better or worse, must 
attach to the persons in office, and consequently, that if we can get any clue 
at all to what is coming, it must be obtained from a knowledge of their 
personal character and disposition. 


The most prominent member of the Government is Baron Schmerling. 
At present he is, out and out, the most conspicuous politician in Austria— 
one to whom we must assign the leading place amongst. the men now before 
the public. It is he who is the father of the present Constitution. He was 
the man who conceived, elaborated, and decreed those peculiar institutions, 
which he is now defending, in office, with such imperturbable contempt for 
all opposition. Baron Schmerling’s reputation in Austria dates from 1848, 
when, in the Germyn Parliament at Frankfort, he became the Archduke 
John’s Prime Minister for a time. On the collapse of that ephemeral bubble, 
Baron Schmerling entered the Austrian Cabinet, but soon left it again, when 
Prince Schwarzenberg engaged the Government in a line of decided and 
uncompromising reaction. This act of Baron Schmerling’s, which was in 
marked contrast with the conduct of his colleague and old fellow-liberal, 
Baron Bach, rendered his name popular, and it was in consequence fof this 
that he was again called to the councils of the Emperor, when, on the break- 
down of the Administration through its misfortunes in the Italian war, that 
monarch found himself under the necessity of taking refuge from danger in 
a profession of the Liberal principles which he had so haughtily repudiated on 
his accession to the throne. In the pressing emergency of the hour, amidst the 
obscurity in which, under the old system, men and things in — were 
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hid, there suggested itself no man of better known and tried qualities than 
Baron Schmerling, and no name that could be a better warrant to the public 
for the sovereign’s sincerity. It was for this that the Emperor created Baron 
Schmerling his Minister. It is a most striking proof of the excessive narrow- 
mindedness and jealousy which characterized the Austrian Government, that it 
should have viewed a man of Baron Schmerling’s mild stamp with such intense 
suspicion as to have virtually proscribed him for a dangerous malcontent, 
and to have only employed his services when under the pressure of exigencies 
from which there was no other escape. Baron Schmerling’s Liberalism is 
of that moderate, humanitarian, philosophical cast which distinguishes itself 
more by the absence of prejudices than by any ardent impulse or prose- 
lytizing eagerness on behalf of any positive articles of political faith. He is 
no aristocrat; he is no bigot; he is no inquisitorial persecutor. The 
exclusive priestly and police-ridden temper of the old Government offered 
nothing to suit his taste and enlist his capacities, so that he stood aloof from 
it, and his attitude was construed into rebellion. Yet Baron Schmerling’s 
strongest feeling is probably that of Austrian loyalty. He is one of that 
class who are most strongly attached to the associations connected with 
Austria and the Hapsburgs, and his Liberalism takes its colour from this 
dominant feeling. This was sufficiently proved by Baron Schmerling’s con- 
duct at Frankfort, where he opposed most strenuously every proposition 
which tended to constitute Germany by itself under the supremacy of 
Prussia, and as a mere fellow-state to Austria, The truth is, that although 
destitute of the rigorous prejudices inculcated in the strait-laced school of 
Austrian statesmanship, Baron Schmerling is in this a thorough Austrian, 
imbued with all the traditions of the empire, and looking at things in 
their light. He believes in the perfect possibility of quietly making every- 
thing comfortable and nice by simply endowing the country with institu- 
tions from above. It is very true that he is quite ready to adopt méasures 
full of a tolerant spirit, especially in reference tothe Church. This, indeed, is 
a capital point with him, and one upon which he feels more warmly than on 
most, for it connects itself directly in his mind with the revival of Austria’s 
greatest glory. The Emperor Joseph II. and the spirit of his legislation 
are what this statesman looks up to with the keenest admiration ; and it is 
in a review of that monarch’s doings that we may best study the intentions 
that animate the minister of our day. For constitutional government in 
itself we suspect he would care little, if the present state of the world 
could allow of his doing without it. But what we firmly believe him to 
have had at heart all along, is to see the inhabitants of the Austrian empire, 
by the paternal solicitude of their monarch, relieved from all vexatious 
molestation at the hands of civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and this 
would give them some excuse for contentment. Nor are these merely vague 
notions with Baron Schmerling. His mind is settled in a system that has 
been worked out in the undisturbed retirement of a study, and which he 
pursues with the unfaltering conviction of a logician and a_ philosopher. 
Baron Schmerling is emphatically what the French call a doctrinaire. He 
has got his mind fixed on a theory of government, and he leans on the 


oars of that theory as a staff to steady his steps in a period of distracting 
tumult. : 


It must be admitted that he has shown a remarkable power of imperturb- 
able persistence in his own course during the last few years, and that this 
impassive tenacity of purpose under trying circumstances has added to his 
influence. Nor should it be overlooked that he has allowed the constitu- 
tional elements in the new institutions to be expanded. Although the Diet 
has effected little or nothing as yet, Baron Schmerling has admitted in prin- 
ciple various claims made by it which are certainly beyond the letter of its 
original charter, and which, when first advanced, were abruptly refused. It 
is probable that in his sincere desire for reforms he has learned the necessity 
of exercising, through the popular element, a pressure on a grudging and self- 
willed Court. Here, indeed, lies the great difficulty with which he has to 
deal, and it has rendered this Minister's position a doubtful if not a false 
one. In the hope of being able, in the end, by his influence to get the better 
of the headstrong stubbornness and narrow-minded prejudices that pervade 
the Court, Baron Schmerling has, in many instances, taken up an wncertain 
attitude, which the public construed into an unaccountable trimming. and a 
weak if not time-serving subserviency. No doubt his position has been one 
of extreme hardship, obliging him to fight. his way at Court, step by ste 
against powerful and indefatigable interests. Nor should we “fail to bear in 
oo the unusual degree of unruffled self-possession with which Baron 
como teag shown himself proof to all kinds of taunts and opposition. 
o z Ms dithioalt to suppress some doubts as to his possessing the amount 
energy indispensable to break through the stubborn obstacles to effecting 
permanent changes in the political constitution of Austria. r 
; It is no secret that Baron Schmerling 
his sovereign’s sanction to such modifi 
would be glad to see made, and th 
Cabinet. The individual whom 


has not hitherto been able to obtain 
cations in the Ministry as he himself 
. oe are very discordant elements in the 
1a wen Ae 18 known to have been most anxious to 
= Ag 2 pan. hee 8 the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Rechberg, 
gen “e sis & prominent representative of that Metternich 
Rdusahies to Ps , up ian condemned. It was the wish of Baron 
shih ae » aden option population a pledge of the sincerity with 
tg panaae meant to pursue a conciliatory and liberal policy 
bi ° Ade *e 1¢ portfolio of the F oreign Department in the hands of 

P ist who was not personally compromised in the most glaring 





errors of the former administration. Not that Baron Schmerling was disposed 
to make any extraordinary sacrifices in Austrian policy, such, for instance as 
the surrender of Venetia. “No gallows can be high enough for the Austrian 
Minister who could tamely yield up Venice and its territory ;” such is the 
exclamation he is reported to have once made on the subject. What, how- 
ever, he would have been very glad to haye seen brought about was the 
abandonment, in good faith, of that futile and irritating system which 
abets vexatious attempts at reaction in Italy and in Germany. In Germany, 
Austrian influence is strenuously employed in obstructing every advance 
of popular right, perpetually quarrelling with Prussia, and extending a 
fostering protection over such wretched despotisms as that of the Elector of 
Hesse. But this perpetually irritating attitude of Austria in Germany 1s a 
cherished tradition of the Court, and it is the most particular hobby-horse of 
Count Rechberg, who rode to fame upon his exploits in the affair of Hesse. 
It is true that the peremptory tone of that Minister on his favourite articles of 
policy has recently been somewhat modified by the expression of parliamentary 
opinion which Baron Schmerling’s laxity has admitted. When, a year ago, 
some question was asked by a deputy about the line which Austria meant to 
pursue in the squabble between the Elector and his people, Count Rechberg 
tartly told the Diet that, by the express terms of its patent, it was forbidden 
to inquire into matters of foreign policy. This year, however, the right so 
haughtily contested has been admitted, in principle at least, and Count 
Rechberg, in deference to the inquiries of the House, has condescended to give 
vague and general assurances of a non-intervention policy. 

Perhaps the fact of this submission to the impertinent curiosity of the Diet 
is the most signal sign of parliamentary progress that has yet occurred in 
Austria. Yet we should be too sanguine were we to infer that the old system 
of policy has been effectually broken down, or that a new leaf has decidedly 
been turned over in the book of Austrian statesmanship. The two conflicting 
tendencies respectively represented by Baron Schmerling and Count Rech- 
berg are still running side by side, like two ill-matched horses in a team, 
each trying to get the better of the other, yet neither strong enough at this 
moment to get rid of its yoke-fellow. They are running against each other, 
trusting in time and accident to relieve them from an unpleasant connec- 
tion. This is, so far as we can see, the position of affairs of Austria at this 
moment. That it is a very satisfactory one, not even the most hopeful 
believer in the special Providence supposed to watch over Austrian destinies, 
will be prepared to say ; but its consideration may explain the general feeling 
of suspense which, but for this explanation, might be ascribed to apathy and 
indifference. 








MEN OF MARK.—No. XLVII. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


WituiamM Ewart Guiapstone, fourth son of the late Sir John Gladstone, 
of Fasque, in the county of Kincardine, was born December 29, 1809. Sir 
John Gladstone was descended from the Gledstaines, but his surname, and 
that of his father and grandfather, was written Gladstones. Sir John, how- 
ever, in 1835, obtained the royal licence to drop the final s. He was 
originally a small tradesman in Leith, but, being unsuccessful in business, he 
removed to Liverpool. The West-India trade was then in its palmy state, 
and the merchants engaged in it made large fortunes, not without suspicion, 
in many cases, of a guilty and un-Christian commerce in the trade with slaves. 
Mr. John Gladstones obtained at first a modest footing as a West India 
merchant. By his industry and sagacity he soon took a feading position in 
the town of Liverpool, and before the close of his mercantile career, amassed 
a princely fortune. 

illiam from his earliest years gave proofs of sin, capacity. He was a 
student, and a serious meditative boy, when other lads think of nothing but 
peg-top and marbles. His ambition to devote himself to public life and to 
become a statesman was fostered by the conversation and counsel of Mr. 
Canning. Sir John was among that great Minister's warmest supporters 
and when Mr. Canning visited his constituents, he made Seaforth House his 
home. It is recorded of Mr. Canning that he used to sit in his room for 
hours gazing upon the sea, while William was playing or musing on the 
beach below. Mr. Canning’s personal grace and manliness, the bril iancy of 
his conversation, his classical accomplishments and polished eloquence, threw 
a halo round his name in the general imagination which gave a colour 
to young Gladstone’s thoughts, and determined his future career. Like the 
great statesman, he would be a classical scholar ; like him, he would be an 
meer and like him, if the Fates would have it so, he would be a Minister 
of State. 

_William Gladstone was sent at an early age to Eton, wher 
distinguished by his scholarship and studions habits. ‘Among rept catg 
— and school friends who possessed a thorough taste for literature were 

roude, whose “Remains” made a great sensation a few years ago, and 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, whose contributions to the Etonian, and subse- 
quent political career, gave the promise of a bright future which was too 
soon destroyed by an early death. Another of his intimates was Sel 
now Bishop of New Zealand, who was born in the same year, and who was 
first class in classics at Cambridge in 1831, when Gladstone’ achieved the 


honour of the “ doub ” 
Cladstone mo tie ouble first” at Oxford. An Eton contemporary of Mr. 
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statesman and embroiled in all the evanescent toil of politics; and he, like 
Froude, engaged in no rough games like hocky and foot-ball, although I think 
Gladstone was a cricketer. I should have set down Gladstone for a second 
Wordsworth in after life.” 


Froude was of a highly sensitive and imaginative cast of mind, and many 
of young Gladstone's early Puseyite tendencies were derived from this sixth- 
form companion and intimate friend. 

Mr. Gladstone went from Eton to Christ Church, Oxford, where he closed 
a brilliant wat career by taking a double first class in 1631. The Student 
of Christ Church took a short continental tour to recruit his health after his 
severe studies, and on his return to England looked out for a patron and a 
constituency. He found the former in the late Duke of Newcastle, who, 
determined to “do what he liked with his own,” and regarding one seat in 
the little borough of Newark as his own, introduced Mr. Gladstone to the 
electors as a young Conservative who would do honour to his choice. No 
pledge was exacted from the young M.P. by the Duke, perhaps because none 
was required. The Duke was precisely one of those Tories of the Eldon 
school whose opinions about the Reform Bill and the progress of democratic 
opinions were so well known, that a parliamentary nominee who ven- 
tured to differ from him on any important point would feel himself bound 
to communicate his readiness to accept the Chiltern Hundreds by the 
next post. 

Mr. Gladstone represented Newark from 1832 to 1846. In 1839 he pub- 
lished a volume entitled “The State in its Relations with the Church.” At 
this period he appears to have occupied a similar position towards Sir 
Robert Peel to that which Lord Robert Cecil now fills in regard to 
Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Macaulay, in the celebrated article in the Edinburgh 
Review, which he devoted to the second edition of Mr. Gladstone’s work, says 
of him :— 


*‘ The author of this volume is a young man of unblemished character and of 
distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising hope of those stern and unbending 
Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a leader [Sir R. Peel] whose 
experience and eloquence are indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper 
and moderate opinions they abhor.” 


Mr. Macaulay fully and generously recognized the ability of the high- 
flying advocate of Church and State. “ His mind is of large grasp,” he said, 
“nor is he deficient in dialectical skill.” His command of language had 
already been noticed in his Parliamentary speeches, and Mr. Macaulay 
declared that a barren imagination and a scanty vocabulary would have 
saved him from almost all his mistakes. “ He has one gift most dangerous 
toa speculator—a vast command of a fund of language, grave and majestic, 
but of vague and uncertain import.” Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rested 
on the great fundamental proposition that the propagation of religious truth 
is one of the principal nf of Government as Government. How skilfully 
Mr. Macaulay followed out this doctrine to its legitimate consequences, and 
how unanswerably he showed that it would inevitably produce the dissolu- 
tion of society, will be in the recollection of most of our readers. The action 
of one master-mind upon another may often be traced. The brilliant reviewer 
made many converts, and among them was Mr. Gladstone. Peel, the advo- 
cate of Catholic Emancipation, and Peel, the Corn Law abolitionist, did not 
differ half so much from the Peel of the Liverpool Administration, as Lord 
Palmerston’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, the friend of John Bright, and 
the opponent of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill differs from the brilliant young 
student who maintained that conformity to the religion of the State ought to 
be an indispensable qualification for office. 

. Sir R. Peel recognised the growing power and ripening eloquence of the 
author-statesman, and sought to detach him from Puseyite politics and 
Medizval theology by offering him the lure of office and power. When the 
Conservative Minister undertook the rehabilitation of the national finance 
and credit in 1841, he gave Mr. Gladstone the office of Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade and Master of the Mint. From no one colleague did the 
great statesman receive such sympathy and support as from Mr. Gladstone. 
It is the opinion of competent judges that Sir R. Peel, at this early period, 
had begun to entertain doubts as to the wisdom of the Corn Laws, and to 
contemplate the possibility of the substitution of free trade for the existing 
system of protection to native industry. The first step was to reduce the 
import duties on a number of articles, and to revise the whole British tariff 
with a view to its simplification. A lurking suspicion prevailed among the 
Protectionist supporters of Sir R. Peel that the Minister was giving up the 
buttresses and outworks of the Corn Law. It happened that the whole 
labour of this revision fell upon Mr. Gladstone, who was ever at the Minister's 
side, with a consummate mastery of facts and figures, to explain the details 


_ and defend the principles of the changes proposed. So entire was the devo- 


tion of the young Minister to his chief, and so completely did he reflect his 
sentiments, that Mr. Gladstone at this time obtained the nick-name of the 
“pony Peel.” The admission of Canadian wheat, which had been treated as 
foreign produce, was generally attributed to his influence, and by several 
articles in reviews, the Duke of Newcastle’s nominee, now a confirmed free- 
trader, prepared the public mind for the coming change. 

During this time Mr. Gladstone’s politico-theological views had been 
gradually undergoing a revolution. Lord Lyndhurst, in 1842, introduced a 
bill to prevent the orthodox Dissenters from wresting certain places of 
worship from the hands of the Unitarian body. Mr. Gladstone defended 
this bill in an eloquent speech, in which he manifested an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the views and history of Dissenters during the reigns of the two 
first Georges. His friends said that his mind was slowly, although perhaps 
unconsciously, working its way out of the narrow circle within which a 
scholastic logic had bound it. In 1845 Sir R. Peel tested still more severely 
his fidelity to the doctrines laid down by the Student of Christ Church in 
“ The State in its Relations with the Church.” The Prime Minister intro- 
duced a bill materially increasing the endowments which Parliament for a 
number of years had voted to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his book, had been compelled to admit the existence of 
Maynooth as at variance with his first principles. It was a stumbling- 
block in the way of his arguments. It could not be accounted for on 
any theory of the duty of a Protestant Government, nor could it be 
defended on any of the principles laid down. The author, therefore, 
winked at it pretty hard as an anomaly which only its lengthened exict- 





ence could tolerate. But it was a very different thing from being a 
member of a Government that left such an anomaly where they found 
it, when that Government proposed to increase the grant and to 
assure its) permanence by placi it on the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. Gladstone thought deeply, hesitated long, and finally adopted only 
a half-and-half course. f the author had held by the principles 
of his book with his pristine ardour and earnestness, he would have 
thrown up his office, declared that while the State professed one 
religion it ought to discourage every other, and given an uncompro- 
mising opposition to the Maynooth College Endowment Bill. If, on 
the other hand, he had been finally and entirely convinced by Mr. 
Macaulay, and had recognised the erroneousness of his own views, then it was 
his em manfully to state his convictions, to retain his office, and to support 
the b He did neither. He threw up his office, and retired from the 
Ministry, but intimated that he was not prepared to enter into a religious 
warfare with his former friends. He abstained both from votingand ae 
on the first reading of the bill ; on the second reading he had made up his 
mind to support it, and.did so. The vacillation of such a course was under- 
stood to represent, with fidelity and accuracy, the state of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind at this period. He was thinking of Oxford Dons, who had so immea- 
surably admired his book, and he was wondering what the Mrs. Grundys 
of Christ Church would say. His retirement from the Ministry was a 
sacrifice to the convenances—a recognition also, perhaps, too long deferred, 
that he had a ducal patron who was gravely doubting whether his Newark 
nominee was quite the young man he had taken him to be. 

_ Sir R. Peel fully understood the motives which actuated his Free-Trade 
lieutenant, and accurately gauged the depth of his resentment at the 
passing of the Maynooth Bill. Accordingly when, at the close of 1845, the 
oe Minister determined to propose the repeal of the Corn Laws, and Lord 

erby resigned his office of Secretary of State for the Colonies rather than 
be a Barty to the measure, the seals of the Colonial Office were offered to 

Mr. Gladstone, and immediately accepted. But he was now reminded that 
he had a patron as well as a constituency. When Mr. Gladstone stood up, 
in March, 1859, to defend small nominee boroughs in the House of Commons, 
had he forgotten that the Duke of Newcastle refused his sanction to his 
re-election in January, 1846, and sent down Mr. (now Vice-Chancellor) Stuart, 
who had little claim upon the constituency of Newark, except that he was a 
thorough Protectionist, and had succeeded Mr. Gladstone as the Duke's 
nominee? The orator’s theory was best answered by his own experience. 
Some, at least, of Mr. Gladstone’s hearers could not listen to that inge- 
nious defence of small boroughs without remembering how degrading, 
according to the right honourable gentleman’s own experience, is the 
tenure by which the representative of a nomination-borough holds his seat. 
So long as he trims his course according to the whims and caprices of his 
patron, and obtains a garter for the great man, and places for his dependents, 
all goes well. But when, on the other hand, some great measure of py 
and improvement, such as an Emancipation Bill, a Reform Bill, or a Corn 
Law Bill, is proposed, the luckless member, if he chances to @iffer from his 

tron, is sent adrift with less ceremony than the great man’s footman or 

utler. Mr. Gladstone, having lost the Duke’s favour, did not dare to 
present himself before the electors of Newark. 

When he praises nomination-boroughs again, let all men remember that 
Mr. Gladstone’s great and invaluable services were lost at a most critical 
moment to the Minister who relied upon him as his right arm, and to the 
Parliament which delighted to listen to his captivating eloquence. The 
Government were unable to find him a constituency, and the seatless Minister 
and ¢umb orator, seen on nights of Free-Trade debate under the gallery, was 
compelled to remain an inactive spectator of the greatest, most important, 
and most exciting Parliamentary struggle that has occurred since the times 
of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Gladstone’s course upon the admission of Jews to Parliament affords 
another striking illustration of the change in his theological views. In 
1841, while his volume was running its career, he opposed in the House Mr. 
Divett’s motion for the repeal of Jewish disabilities. In 1846, however, the 
Whig Government adopted the question, and he gave a silent vote in favour 
of the Jewish claims. In the following year he advocated the claims of the 
Jews, frankly admitting that, in the existing state of religious distinctions, 
it was impossible to carry his theory into practice. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, the next step was to declare it to be unjust to im disabilities 
on Dissenters, in aiming at that impossibility. The true interests of the 
Church were as dear to him as ever; but he had now satisfied himself that 
they must be secured in another way, by allowing the Dissenters to take 
their own course of development, unrestrained by civil interference of any 
kind, and then claiming for the Church the same amount of freedom from 
State interference. In this manner Mr. Gladstone has sought to reconcile 
the High Church principles of the Student of Christchurch with the more 
statesmanlike views of the Minister. As a Churchman, he would secure for 
the Establishment the utmost possible freedom of action in her internal and 
spiritual relations ; as a politician, he sees that the State, made up as it is 
of mingled Churchmen and Dissenters, is incompetent to deal with religion, 
and that the best service the secular can render the spiritual power is to let 
it alone. He has not recently expressed his views on this subject in any 
public address, but his views on the union of Church and State do not, 

rhaps, at the present moment, differ greatly, in principle, from those of 

r. Bright. 

The Conservatives, in those days, were not insensible to the value of such 
an ally. When, on one of Mr. Disraeli’s annual motions for the relief of the 
agricultural interest from the burdens under which they laboured, Mr. Glad- 
stone voted for inquiry into the causes of agricultural distress, they hoped he 
might be induced to join a Protectionist Ministry—the more so as these 
motions of Mr. Disraeli’s were treated by the Free-traders as covert attempts 
to restore protection. The Earl of: Derby was commissioned by the Queen, 
in 1851, to form a Cabinet, and Mr. Gladstone was the first person to 
whom he applied for assistance. Mr. Gladstone might then have stipulated 
for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, with the lead in the House of 
Commons. He declined, however, to join a Derbyite Ministry, and Lord 
Derby, upon that refusal, gave up his task of fo an Administration as _ 
hopeless. In 1852, Lord Take was better mets and his Government 
was warmly opposed by Mr, Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli proposed a re-distribu- 
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: ‘n Parliament rendered vacant by the disfranchisement of 

Sedbary and St Alban’. Mr. Gladstone led the opposition to this measure, 
i $ rej by a large majority. : 

a a gi this re held aloof from the Derbyites, he had 
scarcely yet determined to throw in his lot with the Whigs. In oe yer 
on the case of Don Pacifico, which widened into a discussion 0 ae 
Palmerston’s foreign policy, Mr. Gladstone spoke and voted with Sir = a 
and Sir J. Graham against the Whig Foreign Secretary, on the ground tha 
English statesmen ought not to interfere with the affairs of foreign eT 
No long period, however, elapsed before he himself appealed to the ve 6 
opinion of Europe, and, fresh from the non-interference debate, soug t 
enlist the sympathies of the people and the representatives of the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the people of Italy. In the autumn of 1850 he went to 
Naples to recruit his health. He was led by curiosity to attend the trial of 
Baron Carlo Poerio, who had been one of the Ministers of the King when the 
Neapolitan monarch solemnly swore to observe the Liberal constitution. The 
moral sense and generous sympathies of the English statesman were Inexpress- 
ibly shocked by the mockery of justice that he then witnessed. Baron Poerio 
was found guilty and sentenced to an imprisonment of many years, from 
which it was not intended he should escape with life. Mr. Gladstone visited 
Poerio in his cell, and his blood boiled within him at the insults and indigni- 
ties which were heaped upon an innocent and accomplished gentleman by 
the hireling instruments of a cruel and perjured monarch. He found upon 
inquiry that throughout the kingdom of the Two Sicilies about 30,000 
political prisoners were at that moment suffering a similar imprisonment, and 
that nearly the whole body of the Opposition members of the late Repre- 
sentative Chamber of Naples were either in prison or in exile. How Mr. 
Gladstone, nobly indignant, made all Europe ring with the story of their 
sufferings, we need not here relate. Lord Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Mr. Gladstone's request, at first made an attempt in his personal and private 
capacity to obtain some mitigation in the condition of these Italian political 
prisoners. Lord Aberdeen’s representations to the Neapolitan Ministry and 
Court were, however, contemptuously disregarded, and in 1851 Mr. Gladstone 
gave the story to the world. His pamphlet ran through many editions, and 
was translated into almost every continental language. The atrocities thus 
revealed painfully affected the mind of Europe. Lord Palmerston generously 
addressed a copy of Mr. Gladstone’s letter to every British Minister residing at a 
foreign Court. The Neapolitan Government put forward an official defence, 
to which Mr. Gladstone replied in a second pamphlet, in which he brought 
home the commission of these enormities not only to the King of the Two 
Sicilies, but to the Jesuits, who then had the ascendancy at the Court of 
Naples. Mr. Gladstone failed to obtain the release of these unfortunate men 
from their horrible dungeons, but his appeal to the common humanity of the 
Kuropean nations was not made in vain. Six or seven years afterwards the 
Government of France joined that of England in protesting against the 
senseless despotism of the King of Naples, and when all diplomatic remon- 
strances failed, both Governments withdrew their Ministers from a Court in 
which such scenes of cruelty and horror were daily enacted. Mr. Gladstone, 
who translated Farini’s “ History of the Roman Revolution of 1848,” has 
ever since remained the eloquent and consistent friend of Italy. His labours 
in the cause of her national unity and freedom have been rewarded by the 
gratitude of the Italian people. 

The Derbyite Government were beaten on Mr. Disraeli’s Budget, in Dec., 
1852, and Mr. Gladstone’s masterly speech, delivered at a very late hour, in 
answer to that of the Derbyite Chancellor of the Exchequer, had a great share 
in producing that defeat. He was rewarded by succeeding Mr. Disraeli as 
Finance Minister. He made some important tariff reductions and amend- 
ments, and carried a bill for rendering real property liable to succession 
duties. His anticipations of the revenue to be derived from it have not been 
realised, but nothing could exceed the ability with which he explained and 
defended his scheme in the House of Commons. The details were singularly 
complicated, and the ablest Chancery lawyers in the House suggested objec- 
tions to the mode of levying and assessing the duties. These were removed 
by Mr. Gladstone’s explanations, which were characterised by consummate 
ease and mastery of the subject. 

When the Coalition Cabinet “drifted into war” with Russia, retrenchment 
was at an end, and tariff reforms were necessarily postponed. Mr. Gladstone 
was at first enthusiastic enough to talk of paying for the expenses of the war 
out of the taxation of the year. But he found that “ war does not consume 
according to rule or measure ;” a period of deficits and war income-tax was 
inaugurated ; and the Peelite party had already become tired of the war 
when the Crimean disasters brought down upon the Premier, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, the condemnation of the House of 
Commons, — Lord Aberdeen retired in February, 1855, but Mr. Gladstone 
~ not resign with his chief, and was not indisposed to remain a member of 
oe am pe na gy agree received the Queen’s permission to 
deserted the mor a ; om iod : f “aif — i spas. Seno bee 

at a period of difficulty, Mr. Gladstone said :— 


“I did not leave the Government of Lord Palmerston of my own free will. 
— the Government in 1855 because I was obliged to leave it—because Lord 
oe age changed his mind on an important matter of public policy. In 
rae an e ’ oa was @ proposal for a committee to inquire into the state of 
ec Aha _ Sebastopol (Mr. Roebuck’s). The Government of which Lord 
pe se eo . weet Selioved that that committee could not lead to any 
atalieeeh 2 = . Palmerston was so strongly of that opinion that we all 
cy ag “4 a er than consent to that committee. Three weeks after- 
nw gag 7 * the committee was resumed. I continued of the same 
= Aye: m mereien had changed his opinion. He consented to the com- 
obs mets tea 4 on ery unchanged he would not permit me to remain, and I 
a 4 ¢° quit office. he Sebastopol committee reported a most severe 
reals ge “3 ar of the Government of Lord Aberdeen, to which Lord 
ase Me elonged. Lord Palmerston voted to give the go-by to that 
tipork - ad aeiaae the previous question. I voted for a consideration of the 
ia Pee Mme to have the judgment of Parliament upon the question 
7 tres sarong gyrhed — of Parliament at that time; but he sent 

rimea. 1€ commission 
report. That report received the approval of the sonar: be _— —_ ‘ell 


were treated by Lord Palmerston.” ers, Sir J. M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, 


In the debate on Mr. Laing’s motion, in August, 1855, Mr. Gladstone 





: iti ntinu- 
incurred much popular displeasure by his — a ee t of 
ance of the war with Russia. He went so far as to Seovtianns Nal 
having “ rejected the golden opportunity which the mercy of te ve ee 
placed in our way to enable us to restore peace to eet e urg rod 
we were “making a gigantic war for the most paltry di pret re 
Clarendon, in his despatches, had “ raised every possible i a“ ; 
settlement.” It wasa “ broken reed of speculation, he told the vag * ) 
Commons, to rely upon the probable financial exhaustion of ay my [r. 
Gladstone’s course, upon that occasion, much impaired his credit a oe. 
tency and judgment. The Turkish Loan Bill passed, although a — a one 
declared that we might call the loan a subsidy at once, and make t Su ; pu 
present of the money, and although the right hon. gentleman outdid es in 
volubility and in the ingenuity with which he drew upon his imaginat - 
for all the conceivable complications and difficulties, financial and - > ‘ 
to which it might possibly give rise. Parliament was then eh Ba “i 
Majesty went to Paris, and had hardly reached the French capital when the 
cannon of the Invalides announced the joyful news of the capture of 

ebastopol. . . 
. In ecntiies of 1856, Mr. Gladstone's speeches were incessant. Nothing 
came amiss to him, from finance to foreign policy, and from Thames coal- 
whipping bills to church politics and bishops’ retirements. His industry 
was excessive, and his fluency was equal to it. He seemed to look upon the 
House of Commons as a place for disputing and correcting the conclusions 
of the public press. ‘“ But, Sir, while we are silent, other voices have gone 
forth,” was the exordium of one of his speeches in favour of the public dis- 
cussion of the American enlistment difficulty. His mental activity at this 
period was so abnormal, that it was assuming the character of a disease. 
Members used to exclaim when they looked in at the bar,—“‘ What! Glad- 
stone again ! why, he has spoken every night this week!” But the right hon. 

entleman frequently spoke two or three times in one night. The greater part 
of Mr. Gladstone's speeches, too, belong to the class called “ exhaustive.” He 
does not know how to let a subject go. Everything must be turned inside 
out, upside down, wrong side before, and examined in every possible light 
and relationship to everything else. It is true that his speeches are a great 
intellectual treat, but the House of Commons has to act, as well as to hear 
and be entertained. é 

Mr. Gladstone's next great parliamentary appearance was upon the China 
debate in March, 1857. In the discussion on the first China war in 1839-40, 
he incurred no small odium by excusing some of the barbarous practices of 
the Chinese, such as poisoning their wells in their warfare against the Eng- 
lish troops. In 1857,a moi:... *»ndemnatory of the hostilities adopted by Sir 
J. Bowring in the affair of the lorcha, the Arrow, was moved by Mr. Cobden. 
Mr. Gladstone, as an orator, surpassed himself on that occasion, His 
speech abounded in passages of great and lofty eloquence. Turning round 
with consummate ease and self-possession alternately to every part of the 
House, and even to the benches behind him—evidently full of his theme, 
and inspired by the grandeur of his argument—the great rhetorician’s only 
difficulty seemed to be to repress the abundance of the images suggested by 
an exhaustless fancy, and to curb the exuberance of words which rose to his 
lips, unsought and unstudied. His mastery over our noble English tongue 
is, indeed, a thing to excite unceasing wonder. No extempore public speaker 
in our language has half so rich a store of adjectives, of equivalents, 
of words expressive of the nicest shades of meaning. When he tries conclu- 
sions with the lawyers, he beats them at their own game of subtlety and nice 
technical disquisition. When he expounds the details of a Budget, he shows 
no less dexterity in the combination of precise arithmetical items. When 
he rises to higher considerations, he seems never so much at home as in lofty 
generalizations and the examination and application of great principles. 

Mr. Gladstone had exchanged the nomination borough of Newark for the 
more congenial constituency of Oxford University, in 1847, when he defeated 
by a small majority the Protectionist candidate Mr. C. G. Round. In1852a 
resident of the University, Dr. Masham, was vainly selected by the Derbyites 
to oppose him. When, on the formation of the Coalition Government, a new 
election was rendered necessary by Mr. Gladstone's acceptance of the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 2 fresh attempt was made to unseat him. A 
son of the late Mr. Spencer Perceval, the Prime Minister who was assassinated 
by Bellingham, was brought forward by his opponents, and ran him so hard 
that Mr. Gladstone was only returned by a majority of 124 votes. On his 
becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer again, in 1859, he was opposed by the 
Marquis of Chandos, and returned by a majority of less than 200. 

Mr. Gladstone declined to take office under Lord Derby in 1858, but 
accepted a mission to the Ionian Islands. He inquired into the causes of 
the chronic political discontent and disaffection, of which so much had been 
heard, and satisfied himself and the Government that nothing short of 
annexation to the kingdom of Greece would stop the mouths of the agitators, 
The discussion of the Derbyite Reform Bill overthrew the Ministry, and 
when Lord Palmerston again came in, Mr. Gladstone exchanged his un- 
profitable unofficial career for a post for which his real genius for com- 
mercial legislation admirably fitted him. 

His great budget speech, in the first session of the present Ministry 
astonished both friends and foes. No one who was privileged to be present 
in the House of Commons on the 10th February, 1860, can ever forget the 
boldness, verging upon audacity, with which this Minister of Finance flun 
away duty after duty, and heaped up thousands upon thousands of deficit 
until the House ——- held its breath with astonishment. At one 
period of his speech, when he had struck out of the tariff a round dozen of 
duties, producing a million of money, he treated the matter so lightly. 
talking of it as a “ little chasm” in contradistinction to the “ great chasm > 
which he had not yet begun to unfold, and demeaned himself, in short, in so 
_— light, oe “> wor in view of an awful financial crisis, that a 

eep and general sensation manifested itself, especially u iti 
benches. The orator coolly adverted to this . tom iad eoened 
show that he was not, to use a common phrase, pla ing at “ ducks and 
drakes” with the public revenue, but that he was reall + m sidan lik 
when he was boldest and most audacious. Last of all the saleaiiion, of 
the duty on paper, which took every one by surprise. It was the crownin 
glory of a grand and comprehensive budget. The subsequent change, h 4 
ever, in the feeling with regard to it was sicmscinides See and ampuine- 
tion on the Ministerial benches gave place to remorse and misgivings. Some 
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of the old Whigs spoke of it as a “ daring and ambitious budget.” It was 
certainly no Pe dling, bit-by-bit financial reform. Now that we can test it 
by the splendid results of the French Treaty it may be considered the test 
budget that had been unfolded to the House of Commons since Sir R. Peel 
abolished the Corn Laws—a really great measure of fiscal and commercial 
reform, such as marks a legislative and industrial epoch in the annals of this 
nation. 

Every one will recollect the rejection of the Paper Duties Bill by the 
Upper House—Mr. Gladstone’s denunciation of the “ most gigantic and the 
most dangerous innovation that has been attempted in our times,’—and his 
wish that the House would vindicate and establish its rights by action as 
well as words. The repeal of the Paper Duties was necessarily postponed 
until 1861, when it was successfully Vefended against a proposal to remit 
the Tea Duties. The American civil war and the falling-off in trade have 
played havoc with the revenue of the country, and with Mr. Gladstone’s 
surpluses. He has accordingly been charged with drawing too largely upon 
the balances in the Exchequer, and leaving an insufficient margin of estimated 
income over expenditure. The great orator is not infallible ; but he is still 
more than able to hold his own against the Derbyite benches, and it is to 
be ae that he may reap the reward of his fiscal reforms by being enabled 
to reduce, if not to repeal, the Income-tax, to reduce the war duties on tea 
and sugar, to cheapen other articles of general consumption, and to place 
taxation on a fairer basis. 

The captivating character of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory has already been 
alluded to. His voice is full, rich, and deep, and its modulation is so perfect 
that the ear is never wearied. His intonation is musical. There is an 
earnestness in his tones that impresses his hearers in his favour. Above all, 
his words and ideas seem to spring warm, fresh, and unstudied, from the heart 
and brain. More than an Evia orator of the House of Commons, he pos- 
sesses the faculty of “thinking on his legs.” There was a time when the 
House of Commons distrusted the soundness of his judgment, as deeply as 1t 
admired the wealth of his diction and his rhetorical skill. The history of such 
a mind and of its “ phases of faith” would, if written now, be very incomplete. 
When it comes to be traced, Mr. Gladstone’s highest praise will be that he 
is a statesman of varying opinions but yet of principle, that he acts under 
a solemn sense of duty, and that “he employs his magnificent gifts only to 
such ends as his conscience directs.” A nobler epitaph a British statesman 


cannot desire. 
Hebietos of Pooks. 


M. FRANCISQUE-MICHEL ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
SCOTCH AND FRENCH HISTORY.* 


THE intimate alliance between the kingdoms of France and Scotland 
during the time of the Stuarts is a subject familiar to every reader of history. 
The early annalists and chroniclers were in the habit of tracing back 
the alliance between the two countries to the time of Charlemagne, and 
a recital to this effect is to be found in the marriage contract of Mary 
with the Dauphin. However that may be, there existed, without any 
doubt, an intercourse at a very early period, for we find Scotch church- 
men attaining celebrity in France as far back as the tenth century. From 
the twelfth century an uninterrupted connection subsisted between the 
two countries, and the readers of Mr. Tyttler will remember that he has 
shown that even before the accession of the Stuart dynasty there existed an 
old treaty of amity and alliance which was generally renewed on every 
fresh accession to the crown in either country as far down as the time of Mary. 
The connection, however, was not confined within these formal limits, but 
extended even to the habits of the closest and most familiar intercourse 
between the two nations for at least three hundred years. Some of the best 
known and most popular of the novels of Scott are founded on this fact ; 
and it is probable that the majority of ordinary readers are more indebted to 
him for any knowledge they may possess on the matter, than to the grave 
and painstaking historian. 

M. Francisque-Michel of Bordeaux has just published a work on the sub- 
ject in two volumes, which he styles “The Scotch in France, and the French 
in Scotland.” His attention, as he tells us, was first specially called to the 
— about twenty-five mo ago, on his appointment by the French 

overnment to a mission for the purpose of examining and copying all 
important documents to be found in this country bearing on the history of 
France. He was surprised to find so small a space devoted in the ordinary 
histories of the period to the important part which the Scotch have at so 
many times played in the history of his own country, and he resolved to 
draw up a narrative, presenting, as fully as possible, the public, private, 
etry and commercial relations which had for so long a time existed 

etween the two kingdoms. In carrying out his plan he has spared no pains 
in consulting authorities, and almost every page of his work is full of notes 
and copious references. The book has been handsomely and even elegantly got 
up, and the shields and armorial bearings of many of the Scotch families which 
settled in France and distinguished themselves there are given. On comparison, 
many of them will be found to be identical with those borne now-a-days by 
Scottish families of the same name. In several instances the Scotch names 
have been so strangely distorted to become euphonious to French ears, that 
it is only by the coats of arms that the identity of the names and families 
is recognized. Thus, the Anstrudes of France are recognized to be An- 
struthers, the Coquebornes to be Cockburns, the Vulcobs to be Wauchopes, 
the Lévistons to be Livingstons, the Locarts to be Lockharts, the Conigans to 
be Cunninghams, &c., &c. In many other cases the Scotch names are 
preserved unchanged. 

The name of Scot was, during the tenth century, applied indifferently 
to the inhabitants of both Scotland and Ireland; Scotus Erigena, for 
instance, was an Irishman. There is reason to suppose that the ances- 
tors of many of the present Scottish families settled in Scotland during 
the twelfth and two following centuries. Several of them accompanied 
David I. on his return to Scotland from the Court of Henry I. of 
England. French appears to have been the Court language of Scotland in 




















* Les Ecossais en France et les Francais en Ecosse. Par Francisque-Michel, Two vole. 
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these early times ; the French monks who began to form settlements there, 
served to give that language a still wider diffusion. In the year 1326, the 
Scotch college, which contributed for several centuries to bind the two 
countries so closely together, was founded in Paris. Most of the distinguished 
Scotchmen about that period appear to have been in the habit of going over 
and paying visits to France. John Balliol, William Wallace, David Bruce, 
Edward Balliol, and many others, took refuge there when hard pressed by 
the Edwards. In 1365 the celebrated Barbour is met with on his road to 
St. Denis. The assistance which the French and Scotch mutually rendered 
to each other in their wars with the Edwards and Henry V., is given in some 
detail by M. Francisque-Michel. The names of individuals who dis- 
tinguished themselves are brought prominently forward, and their brave 
and valiant doings are told ; and though no fresh fact of any value is con- 
tributed to the general history of the times, M. Francisque-Michel 
adds many interesting details which are not to be founded elsewhere than in 
Froissart, Monstrelet, and the chroniclers of the period. He defends the 
Scotch from the imputations of cruelty and excesses during the siege of 
Rouen, 1418, which have been laid to their charge by a French rhymer of 
the period, and is of opinion that the troops guilty of these practices were in 
reality not Scotch but the Irish mercenaries of Henry V. Service in the 
French army had for a long time been most popular with young Scotchmen 
of spirit and daring,—and a large Scotch corps is generally found to have 
played an important part in many of the wars of the French kings. The 
fatal battle of Verneuil, 1424, in which the French-Scotch were defeated with 
such slaughter by the Duke of Bedford, the Regent of France seems, how- 
ever, to have put an end to the general popularity with which service in 
France had been previously viewed by the Scottish youth. The author cites 
a Latin chronicler of the period, showing the dreadful character of the 
carnage in that day, and gees mages! it to “ the pride of the Scotch,” who 
would not allow themselves to be taken prisoners. Many Scotchmen, how- 
ever, continued to serve with the French armies during the wars of 
Henry VI. and Charles VII., and the Scotch Guards still continued an 
important auxiliary body in the French armies. The marriage of the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., with Margaret of Scotland, cemented afresh 
the union between the two countries, but the termination of the war between 
France and England, which perhaps arose mainly from the civil wars with 
which England was desolated, deprived military service in France of the 
attractions which it had previously presented to the Scottish youth. 
Louis XI., however, continued to keep up the Scottish Guards, and held the 
Scotch in such esteem as to naturalize many of those who had settled in 
France. Several existing French families are descended from ancestors 
naturalized at that time. Their names and coats of arms are ay by 
M. Michel. The Scottish Guards accompanied Charles VIII. in his cele- 
brated expedition to Rome, in 1494, and distinguished themselves greatly in 
the campaign. An Italian chronicler of the period relates that they attracted 
much notice on their entrance into Rome, and that there, as elsewhere, they 
proved the favourite body-guard of the King, and had always access to him. 
In 1513, from a sense of obligation for the services which the Scotch had 
always rendered to France, and for the promptitude with which James IV. 
of Scotland had at his wish, and contrary to the wishes of the queen, declared 
war against Henry VIII., Louis XII. granted to all the Scotch resident in 
France the privilege of naturalization, and dispensed in their case with the 
droit @aubaine. The war with England, however, proved disastrous to the 
Scotch monarch, for it ended with his defeat and death, in less than three 
months, on the fatal field of Flodden. Scotland upon this was divided into 
two great political parties—an English party, at the head of which was the 
codknalion? and the Earl of Angus, and a French party, which embraced 
i the nobility, and carried with it all the sympathies of the people. During 
the minority of James V. Scotland suffered much from civil dissensions ; the 
oung king was himself at one time unfavourably disposed towards the 
rench. The old alliance, however, between the two countries was soon 
again renewed by his marriage, first, with Madeleine de Valois, and after- 
wards, on her lamented death, with Marie de Guise. The author cites several 
passages from the correspondence of the latter with her mother to show that 
she encouraged the settlement of French workmen in Scotland, among others, 
manufacturers of silk, and that she caused many fruits and vegetables to be 
introduced from France. During the minority of Mary, a leaning towards 
England had been ually undermining the influence which France had 
hitherto enjoyed in Scotch affairs. Several causes may be considered as con- 
tributing to this result, which it is impossible for us to enter into here. The 
marriage of Mary with the Dauphin seems, however, to have revived for a 
time the old alliance. M. Michel agrees with M. Mignet in thinking that 
this event marks the point at which French influence attained its highest 
development in Scotland. From this period it bega: in rapidly to decline. 
Scotland began to fear that her independence, which had been for so long a 
time menaced by England, might be as much endangered by her new alliance 
with France. Marie de Guise, the queen-mother, had, by her imprudence, 
lost the confidence of the Scotch nobles, and, in addition to this cause, the 
Reformers were becoming every day a more formidable party. M. Fran- 
cisque-Michel enters into many of the important events of the reign of Mary 
at considerable detail. His narrative is very entertaining, and relates man 
incidents and narratives of the services and brave deeds of individuals whi 
are not to be met with in the ordinary histories. Much as the Scotch were 
liked in France, and highly as they were esteemed, their pronunciation of 
the French language seems, as might be expected, to have been a subject of 
amusement to the French. M. Francisque-Michel cites several passages from 
Brantéme and Rabelais, and some of the rhymsters of the period, turning 
the Scotch accent into ridicule. Bad, however, as that accent may have been 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, we doubt much whether it was 
worse than that with which Englishmen of the present day are in the habit, 
with so much complacency and self-satisfaction, of grating, or, to use the 
French phrase, flaying the ears of unfortunate Frenchmen. It must not, too, 
be forgotten that both Brantéme and Rabelais were terrible masters of sar- 
casm, and were not persons lightly to pass over anything that might offend 
their own fastidious tastes. ss 
M. Francisque-Michel’s account of the learned Scotchmen who lived in 
France during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is not only full of 
interest, but will be novel to most readers. The fact that Scotchmen were 
held in the very highest esteem in France for their scholarly and philoso- 
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t change took place in the life and manners of the Scotch. 
After the Sesion of James to the throne of England many of the pony. 
members of Scotch families took to commerce. Instead of going to he 
Catholic College of France for their education, the Scotch Protestants went to 
the universities of Ho!land. The young Scotch Catholics, however, v4 
tinued to resort to France, and the University of Bourges was wth ; 
them, the fashionable place of education. The great Cujas was pro > go 0 
law in that University, and one of his most distinguished pupils was 
Alexander Scot, of Aberdeen, who afterwards edited his works. . 

Drummond, of Hawthornden, was one of the celebrated Scotchmen who 
attended the lectures on law at that University. Many other names 
given by M. Francisque-Michel. Henry IV. kept up the Scotch Guards, —" 
like his predecessors, placed great confidence in them. During the — e 
his son and successor, Louis XIUL., they were commanded by a distinguis rec 
officer, Sir John Hepburn, known in French histories us Le Chevalier 
Hebron, who had learnt the art of war under Gustavus Adolphus. By his 
frank manners, his animated conversation, and his bold conceptions, Sir John 
won the friendship and the esteem of Richelieu, who spoke of him in his cor- 
respondence not only with admiration and respect, but even with affection. 
Sir John took a prominent part in all the wars of Louis XIII., and was 
killed at the siege of Saverne, in the year 1636. M. Francisque-Michel cites 
a passage from a letter of Richelieu which expresses the great regret of the 
cardinal at this untoward event. A kinsman of the same name succeeded 
Sir John in the command of the Scotch Guards. 

During the seventeenth century there was a very large and _ influential 
Scotch society in Paris, and some interesting chapters are devoted by 
the author to this subject. The brilliant Anthony Hamilton and his charm- 
ing sister, the Comtesse de Grammont, were, of course, among its most 
striking ornaments. The residence of James II. at St. Germain’s gave the 
Scotch society in Paris an éclat which it perhaps would not otherwise have 
had. To all persons connected with Scotland these chapters will be very 
attractive. M. Michel does not, however, terminate his history here, but 
carries his narrative of the connection between the two countries down to 
the residence of Charles X. at Holyrood. Among other things he gives an 
account of that strange adventurer, Law, and of allthe men who played a 
leading part in the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. One of the greatest losses 
which has happened to Scotch history was the destruction of all the old 
Scotch archives which had been preserved in the Scotch college at Paris, but 
were unfortunately burnt during the French Revolution. The most valuable 
part of these documents was a large collection of papers which had been 
carried away from the Cathedral of Glasgow, by Archbishop Beaton, on his 
flight from Scotland. A valuable account of these papers and of their im- 
portance as proving the legitimacy of the Stuart dynasty, with many other 
particulars, will be found in another chapter of M. Francisque-Michel’s very 
entertaining and agreeable work. We cannot part from the book without 
expressing our confidence that it will be pronounced by all Scotchmen to be 
# most delightful contribution to the history of their country. We have 
endeavoured, as far as our limits will allow, to give something like an analysis 
of the diversified subjects which M. Francisque-Michel has gathered, with so 
much diligence from manuscripts or printed works, widely scattered in the 
public and private repositories of the United Kingdom. The style, too, in 
which the work has been produced, merits the highest admiration. We hope 
that M. Triibner will get from the public that encouragement which he 
deserves for the responsibility he has incurred in publishing so elegant and 


so costly a work. 








ANAGRAMS.* 


ProrLe with leisure on their hands and a turn for laborious trifling have 
naturally enough in every age ai.” country devoted a great deal of cleverness 
to the discovery or elaboration of verbal curiosities. Words are the material 
which most readily suggests itself to the hands of any one who is looking 
about for something to play with. Sometimes superstition, sometimes de- 
praved literary taste, sometimes a fashionable caprice, has invested such play 
with an importance which we find it difficult to understand. At present, 
though our ears are pleased with a sonorous alliteration, or a rhyming end, 
such ornaments are merely subsidiary to the sense conveyed, and their too 
assiduous cultivation would be regarded as derogatory to the dignity of a man 
of letters. But there have been times when really intelligent and ingenious 
persons have busied themselves, with an earnestness worthy of a better cause, 
in twisting words and letters into all sorts of unexpected shapes, in fashioning 
verses 80 as to run backwards or forwards with equal facility, in contriving 
— from each canto of which. some particular vowel is excluded, or in 
which every line begins with the next letter of the alphabet to that of its 
predecessor, or ends with a syllable which answers, by way of echo, to the 


question it suggests, The pleasure derived from seetno diff 
no doubt, one element seeing difficulty overcome is, 


of the gratification which all metrical ¢ iti 
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even while we deplore its pomp rteticn, “Turpe est,” says the Latin distich, 
difficiles habere nugas ;” an yet feats of literary folly are often extremely 
entertaining, and, as the present volume proves, though scarcely worth the 
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‘I must go dye a beggar.” How far such “ merry concel shay ‘ 
sidered s enlivening ‘at a modern dinner-table is, we must fear, a — “re 
uncertainty. Nor, perhaps, would modern taste place the art o a ing 
anagrams high among clerical accomplishments. Thomas vag pon _ ever, 
‘ . . . ‘ P ’ a 
the minister of Charlestown, is eulogised in the “ Magnalia Cl — d — 
cana,” published at the beginning of the last century, as “the grea . 
anagrammatist since the days of Lycophron,” and Cotton Mather, the author 
of that work, is himself described as taking care— 


« To guide his flock and feed his lambs - 
By works, words, prayers, psalms, alms, and anagrams : 


a species of spiritual aliment to which, it must be confessed, most modern 
> letely unaccustomed. Mr. Bellew may perhaps be 
congregations are completely wegen Pap gerenroe 4 
glad of the suggestion for the new and startling effect at his next ente 
ment in the Kyre Arms. +} 1 shtedl 
The emphasis laid on anagrammatic transposition was undou e y; 
according to Camden, of a superstitious origin. “ People affirm, he says, 
“that each man’s fortune is written in his name, as astrologians say that all 
things are written in heaven ; they exemplify out of the Rabbins ; they quote 
dreaming Artemidorus and other allegations ; they urge particular experi- 
ments, and so enforce the matter with strong words and weak proofs that 
some credulous young men, hovering between hope and fear, might easily be 
carried away by them into the forbidden superstition of Onomantia or Sooth- 
saying by names.” To this class must be referred the prophecies which 
certain sentences have been held to contain. Thus Michael Stifelius, au 
Lutheran minister at Wirtemburg, foretold the end of the world in 1533, 
grounding his announcement upon the text—VIdebVnt Tn qVeM transf1Xe- 
rVnt,—* They shall look upon him whom they pierced.” The subsequent 
history of this prophecy is amusing. On the very day foretold, while Stife- 
lius was preaching, a violent storm arose, and the congregation believed that 
his vaticination was about to be fulfilled. Presently, however, the clouds 
broke, and the danger passed away, and the unlucky Stifelius was dragged 
from his pulpit and sorely beaten about the head for the disappointment to 
which his audience had been exposed. A much less distinct, but still 
lingering credulity, seems to be discernible in the frequent instances where 
anagrams have been invested with a political significance. Thus Camden 
mentions with satisfaction one which was made on the king “as the successor 
of the valorous King Arthur :”—Charles James Stuart can be made to spell 
“Claims Arthur’s seat.” And in like manner, 


** Carolus Stuartus Princeps,” 
may be alike transformed into 
** Propter Jus Clarus, Sanctus,” 


or into the question, 
** Tan’ proles successura patri?”’ 


The flatterers of Queen Elizabeth were not slow in availing themselves of 
so easy a form of compliment. Elizabetha Regina was transformed into 
“ Bja, leeta regnabis,” while her name in Greek characters was discovered to be 
equivalent to Gea Bacry, the Goddess Queen; and Elizabetha Regina 
Anglorum, after being cast into the literary foundry, reappeared as “ Gloria 
Regni Salva manebit.” The fashion thus set has lingered on to our own days. 
Some admirer of Miss Florence Nightingale has discovered that her names 
may be turned into “ Flit on, cheering angel,” while Mr. O’Connell’s agitators 
for repeal significantly og out that “ Ireland” was only another way of 
writing “Daniel R.” The Duke of Wellington’s name excited and rewarded 
the efforts of several ingenious anagrammatists: Arthur Wellesle may be 
transformed into “ Truly, he'll see war ;” and still more curious y, Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, reappears as, “ Let well foil’d Gaul secure 
thy renown.” A rather good transposition was contrived as an argument for 
inducing Mr. George Thompson, the anti-slavery advocate, to go into Parlia- 
ment to aid the cause of emancipation :— 


** George Thompson, 
O go—the negro’s M.P.” 


Equally fortunate was the anagram discovered at the time when Louis 


Philippe’s intrigue for the Duc de Montpensier was the talk of Europe. 
Upon that occasion, the phrase, 


F ** Spanish marriages ”’ 
was turned into 


** Rash games in Paris ;” 
or, 


** Ah! in a miser’s grasp ;” 
both very appropriate descriptions of the circumstances of the case. Some 
of the older ones have still more point. Thus, “ Paulus Apostolus” was 
twisted into “ Tu salvas populum,” “ Ignatius de Loyola” into “O ignis 
Natus a Deo,” and “ Cornelius Jansenius” into “ Calvini sensus in ore ;” 
and some good Protestant had the luck to make out that the words 

nus” might, with a little rearrangement, be 
made to + pre “O non sum super petram fixus!” Mr. Wheatley gives 
4 very good story of Lady Eleanor Davis, the daughter of Lord Castlehaven, 
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and a great believer in the prophetical significance of words. She was twice 
married, and both her husbands seem to have been annoyed by her propen- 
sities. Her utterances were conveyed in a series of ridiculous pamphlets, 
and upon one occasion she had the disloyal temerity to inform King 
Charles I. that he was the beast of prophecy. Then she got into 
hot water with Archbishop Abbot, foretold something very disagree- 
able about him, and, grounding her authority on anagrammatic conver- 
sion of her name, Eleanor Audeley, into “‘ Reveale O Daniel,” announced 
some mysterious connection between that author and herself. When at last 
her husband threw her manuscripts into the fire, she revenged herself by 
prophesying his death in three years, at the expiration of which time she put 
on mourning, and had the gratification very shortly of seeing her announcement 
come true. Her second husband was courageous enough to imitate his prede- 
cessor in burning the objectionable MSS., and in 1634 proceedings were taken 
against her by the notary public for publishing “ expositions of divers parts 
of the chapters of the Prophet Daniel, some other scandalous matter by way 
of anagram or otherwise, against ecclesiastical persons and judges of eminent 
place, both derogatory to his Majesty and the State.” This, she declared 
was a blasphemous charge. The court in vain endeavoured to argue her out 
of the belief that she was infused with the spirit of Daniel, till at last the 
Dean of the Arches, with felicitous shrewdness, “shot her through with an 
arrow borrowed from her own quiver ; for whilst the bishop and divines 
were reasoning the point with her out of holy Scripture, he took a pen into 
his hand, and at last hit upon this excellent anagram, viz., Dame Eleanor 
Davies,—‘ never so mad a lady,’—which having proved true by the rules of 
art, ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘I see you build much on anagrams, and I have found 
out one which I hope will fit you ;’ this said, and reading it aloud, he put it 
into her hands in writing, which happy fancy brought that grave court into 
such a laughter, and the poor woman thereupon into such a confusion, that 
afterwards she grew either wiser or was less regarded.” 

Our limits forbid us to follow Mr. Wheatley through the entertaining 
account of various verbal “ conceits” with which he prefaces the way for the 
main subject of his work. Chronograms, or verses so arranged as to give a 
date, were at one time fashionable in Germany for sepulchral inscription. 
Martin Cathenus, Syndic of Prague in 1564, composed such a one for the 
Emperor Charles and his four wives ; and a German physician wrote a hundred 
hexameters, every one of which resulted in the year 1634. Punning mottoes 
are familiar to every student of heraldry. Next we have Palindromes, or 
verses so contrived as to spell alike backwards or forwards. Such, for 
instance, is the line by Taylor, the water-poet :— 

** Lewd I did live, and evil did I dwel ;”’ 


and such the sentence by which our first parent may be supposed to have 
introduced himself to the mother of mankind,— 


** Madam I’m Adam.,”’ 


A still stronger fashion was that of writing poems in the shape of various 
articles—scissors, combs, eggs, altars, axes, or pyramids ; while other com- 
posers again sought distinction by producing lipograms—verses, that is, in 
which some particular letter is constantly omitted. Lope de Vega hasin this 
way written five novels, from each of which some one vowel is uniformly 
excluded ; and a Spanish gentleman in 1564 wrote a discourse of 170 pages 
without using the letter A, till, in a transport of delight at the conclusion of 
his task, he was betrayed into the pious ejaculation, Laus Deo ! 

With like ingenuity verses were contrived so as to have an equivocal 
meaning. Thus, in “ The Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome,” we find “ the 
Jesuits’ double-faced creed” thus deceitfully worded :— 

** 1 hold for sound faith What England’s Church allows, 
What Rome’s faith saith My conscience disavows,” 
&c. &e. ; and in the Lansdowne MSS. there is a political confession, similarly 
susceptible of two meanings :— 
** T love with all my heart The Tory party here, 
The Hanoverian part Most hateful do appear,” 
&ce. &e. Last in the category of “literary follies” comes the acrostic, and of 
this the author has collected some excellent specimens. We conclude with 
a rather good one, upon Louis XIV. :— 
** L ouis est un héros sans peur et sans reproche, 
O n désire le voir aussitét que |’on l’approche, 
U n sentiment d’amour clllmeian tous les cours, 
I 1 ne trouve chez nous que des adorateurs, 
8 on image est partout, excepté dans ma poche,”’— 
a piece of flattery which the vainest of monarchs, no doubt, enjoyed as keenly 
as a subsequent occupier of his throne must have disliked the discovery that 


‘* Lucius Napoleon Bonaparte, Imperator,” 
might be transformed by a disloyal community into 
**O! sub altero Nerone arma capiunt populi! ” 








CANADA AND THE CRIMEA.* 


WE have much pleasure in calling attention to a small volume, lately pub- 
lished, containing journals and letters of an officer who was killed in the 
Crimea at the early age of twenty-eight. Young as he was, he had already 
earned promotion by distinguished bravery at the Redan, and his writings 
convey a very pleasing picture of the best type of the English soldier. They 
also contain the clearest account we have seen of the disastrous assault on 
the Redan. The first half of the volume contains Major Ranken’s letters 
from Canada, where he was for some time stationed, and from the United 
States, which he visited during the spring of 1853. It is curious to find the 
young officer hoping, in words which might have been written last January, 
that Canada would raise three or four provincial regiments, to put herself in 
a position to bid defiance to Yankee filibustering, and pointing out a possible 
source of danger as follows :—“ The heterogeneous materials,” he says, “ which 
compose the Government of the United States are liable at every moment to 
dislocation ; the Union is divided by contending factions, which, hydra like, 
start into existence and power on the ruins of their precursors. What a 
powerful body the Knownothings have become, and what a baneful influence 


' * Oanada and the Crimea; or, Sketches of a Soldier’s Life. ee late Major Ranken. 
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they exercise over the acts both of the Government and the country!” Of 
course, every one now remembers how accurately he prophesied to himself 
what was coming to pass in the United States some years before it happened. 
But we some of us forgot to put it in writing ; and at any rate the words we 
have quoted show a thoughtfulness not invariably found in the young British 
officer. 

Tours in the United States have become common; and we do not know 
that Major Ranken’s description of his own is of more than the ordinary 
interest, although it is always of some interest to reproduce the impression 
made by the manners and customs of our eccentric cousins on the mind of an 
intelligent observer. The short notices of such places as’ Fort Pulaski and 
Savannah by an engineer officer are rather tantalising than satisfactory. We 

ther generally that Major Ranken observed well, and that in particular he 
elt keenly the evils of slavery, as an Englishman should do. We do not 
know that we actually gain much new information. The following anecdote 
of nigger preaching is characteristic of the capacity of the negro race for 
theological speculation. A certain black preacher invariably took for his 
text the words “ Truss in de Lord,” and enforced the duty suggested by his 
text with remarkable eloquence. One day, however, he was in danger of 
being drowned in a small canoe, and some of his congregation, attracted 
his shrieks of terror, managed with difficulty to save . i say Sambo, 
said one of them, not unnaturally, “ you didn’t seem to truss in de Lord den 
much. Why didn’t you truss in de Lord, you nigger?” To which replied 
Sambo : “ Always truss in de Lord, my bredren, on de land ; but no truss in 
de Lord on de water.” The theory thus enunciated is one not uncommonly 
held, though not often so clearly expressed. _ 

The real interest of the volume, however, is chiefly in that part which 
relates to the Crimea, to which place Major Ranken was ordered in the 
autumn of 1855. Ata time when we were all anxious for every scrap of 
intelligence from Sebastopol, the excellence of the letters written even by 
the privates was frequen y.Yeey remarkable. Their orthography and gram- 
mar might be capricious, but their ill-spelt and stumbling sentences went 
straight to the point with a touching and manly simplicity. They had the 
dramatic interest attaching to the words of real actors in the scene, although 
their actions might be confined to the most straightforward business, such as 
digging trenches to order or running bayonets into Russians. The elaborate 
letters of special correspondents on the look-out for picturesque points of 
view, and anxious to bring in the expected bit of fine writing, were useful 
in supplying scenery and costume. Our sympathies were often stirred more 
deeply by the rough direct words of the sergeants or privates, to whose 
fingers a rifle came more handy than a pen. e same kind of interest per- 
vades these journals of Major Ranken, set down quietly and toy or 
written obviously without the least view to publication, reflec his feel- 
ings from day to day, and seeming almost to smell of the powder of the 
siege-guns. Their most obvious characteristic is a complete absence of any- 
thing like swagger. It must often have occurred to volunteers when, to the 
superficial view of an unthinking populace, they were confronting an - 
nary enemy with dauntless bravery, what a difference bullets must make 
the pleasure of a battle. The truth of this reflection will be confirmed by 
Major Ranken’s honest account of his feelings during his first night in cat 
The shot kept pitching close to the tents all night, and had a short time 
before killed an artillery man in his bed, fifty yards farther off. “ As I la 
awake in the dark, sheltered merely by the frail canvass of my tent, an 
heard the roar of shot after shot, and the explosion of shells, which seemed 
to burst only a few yards from us, my sensations were similar, I should 
imagine, to those of the criminal whose head is placed under the guillotine, 
and who is waiting for the fatal axe to drop.” Life in the trenches was 
hardly calculated to reassure nerves which might have been shaken by these 
nightly disturbances. One morning, a few days afterwards, Msjor Ranken 
observes a hole where a shell had evidently burst. A corporal was de 4 
by with a bayonet and ne of a belt in his hand. On inquiry, he hears 
the shell, which had fallen close to where he was standing, had blown a 
soldier literally to atoms. “ A foot, a few yards in rear of the trench, was 
all they had been able to discover of the dead man.” These agreeable sights 
were accompanied by appropriate music. Every projectile has a sound pecu- 
liar to itself. The thirteen-inch shells are, it seems, really sa yor 
rising majestically with a rolling motion and a singing soun Che she 
fired from guns, and the round shot, went by with a terrific rushing noise. 
Grape flew past with a rushing whistle ; Minié bullets whizzed by with a 
gentle singing sound like a loud mosquito buzz; the fragments of shell, wish 
an irregular half-whistling half-roaring noise, very dis ble in character. 
Constant exposure to these dangers, and familiarity with death and wounds, 
produced no doubt a certain callousness. Major Ranken sees the body of 
one of his working party carried past him, and an hour afterwards one 
of the bearers returns to report that the man was buried, adding that he 
was surprised to find that hemade such a handsome corpse.” But it must 
also have been extremely demoralizing. The men had often to labour “in 
their red coats buttoned up to the throat, with sixty rounds of ammunition 
suspended across their shoulders,” ready to seize their arms on the slightest 
alarm. They were, of course, inexperienced in their work, and the morning 
working parties were naturally — of going rye.» much fatigue after 
a night passed in the trenches, without sleep, and under the 8 fire. 
The constant exposure to death and wounds, without the stimulus of excite- 
ment that would be felt in action, tended to make men fear the shot of the 
enemy. The monotonous labour was occasionally interrupted by a confused 
struggle in the dark, when the danger was as great of being shot by friends as 
by enemies. As an engineer officer, Major Ranken of course had a full share 
of the toil and the danger. 

The end, however, was app . The French were to assault the 
Malakhoff, and in case of their success, the English were to attack the Redan. 
Major Ranken was 1 ree to lead the assault with the scaling ladders. 
He prepared himself for it, as he says, in words evidently not intended for 
any other eye, by praying earnestly, and commending his mother and rela- 
tions to the blessing and protection of God. He gave his brother's address 
to a friend who promised to communicate with him in case of oe who, 


as he afterwards said, had not the least expectation of ever seeing him again 
safe and sound. He put on his red shell jacket to look like the men, and 
carried in his pocket « tonrnlqass cent 9 SNe See eae 
bandages. After these preparations he rode down to the trenches gave 
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directi the ladder party he was to lead. Suddenly a shout arose 
yt since attackin the khoff. In a minute more the French 
was seen on its summit. The English had been expecting a hard struggle 
rm their excitement at the sight was irrepressible. Before the ladders 
were got to the front, they were over the parapets and dashing across ro 
hundred yards of broken ground towards the Redan. Ladders were left 
behind in the confusion, and men were falling dead and wounded in every 
direction. At first all seemed to go well. The ditch was less formidable than 
had been anticipated. The ladders were soon fixed ; the men poured up 
them ; and Major Ranken set to work to form an ascent practicable without 
ladders. He had, however, to work with his own hands ; “it was difficult to 
get any one to do anything ; the men, as they struggled up to assault, seemed 
stunned and paralyzed—there was little of that dash an enthusiasm which 
might have been expected from British soldiers in an assault. The various 
regiments got jumbled together. The men, after firing for half an hour, 
to waver. Their officers could not persuade them to advance. “ Whether 
they dreaded some secret trap, or mine,— whether the long and tedious 
siege works had lowered their morale,—or whether it was owing to the dreadful 
manner in which their division (the light, most injudiciously selected to lead), 
had been cut up in previous actions,—it is a melancholy truth that the 
majority of the assaulting column did not display the spirit and dash of 
thorough good soldiers when assaulting the enemy.” No reserves came up— 
the generals having judiciously left them about an hour's march in the rear. 
Even if the men had advanced as they should have done, they would probably 
have been surrounded and cut to pieces. At last three officers of the 41st, 
rushing forwards together, were shot down like one man by the Russians. 
This was the turning-point of the men’s indecision :— 


“T was standing near the counterscarp when I saw the whole living mass on 
the salient begin reeling and swaying to and fro. In a moment I found myself 
knocked down and lying on my face, with a number of men scrambling over me, 
their bayonets running through my clothes. I expected to have been stunned 
and bayoneted, and to have been left insensible in the ditch, or shot by the 
enemy before I could drag myself out of it. However, at last I saw an opening, 
and, holding on by my hands and knees, managed to force my way to it through 
the moving mass, and regain my legs. I ran then as fast as I could towards 
our advanced trenches, the grape whistling past me like hail, and the Russians 
standing on the top of their parapets and firing volleys into the crowd of 
fugitives.” 

The disaster was complete. The next day Major Ranken entered it in 
consequence of the evacuation of Sebastopol by the Russians ; he found the 
Redan still full of wounded, who had been left there since they fell without 
refreshment. He cccupied himself, with characteristic humanity, in endea- 
vouring to relieve them by bringing up brandy and water for those who were 
sinking from exhaustion. The ditch was full of bodies, débris, and gabions, 
lying in horrible chaos thickly piled together. On the outside there was a pile 
of fifty or sixty English soldiers, heaped together. On the counterscarp lay an 
officer, with still composed and noble features, though part of his head had 
been blown off while in the act of waving his sword. The strength of the 
work is described as enormous, and it was so commanded from the rear that 
it would have been scarcely possible to hold it. Instead of our useless and 
bloody assault it would have been better, in Major Ranken’s opinion, if we 
had sent some regiments to ‘c the French attack on the Malakhoff, and to 
turn some of its guns upon the gorge of the Redan. “Even as it was,” 
however, he says, “had our generals employed their reserves properly, we 
should, in my opinion, have carried the work and held it.” 

We have said enough to show that this is a very interesting work. Not 
the least interesting part, however, is the unconscious exhibition of a truly 
manly character, marked by a strong but unobtrusive sense of religion. The 
editor has, no doubt wisely, omitted many passages alluding to private and 
personal relations, and has rightly shrunk from exposing the records of 
repentance or nea resolutions to public gaze. We wish that other editors 
had always followed his example. But he has given us enough to show that 
he has reason for the pride which he evidently a in his brother’s memory, 
and that his country lost in him not only a brave officer but a man of really 
high and noble character. Major Ranken was the last officer who fell in the 


Crimea, and was accidentally killed while s intending the blowi 
certain public buildings in Sebastopol. iat ht abel 








PROFESSOR HENSLOW.* 


THE preparation of this memoir, by one who was connected with j 
subject not only by the ties of similarity of pursuits and half a ars ot 
the closest intimacy, but by near social relations, has doubtless been a labour 
of love. Nevertheless, as was meet in the case of a man of such a singular 
liberality and fairness of disposition, free at once from party spirit and in- 
difference, it has been undertaken clearly with the intention of giving a true 
and just perception of the charactor of one who, through evil report and 
good report, occupied a prominent place in the university to which he was 
“om pared attached, and was known beyond its limits as a public bene- 
rn an rote freely acknowledged as such in his riper years, when the 

a Re Injustice of party spirit had entirely died away. 
shies a . : province of the biographer to rake up every foible and pecu- 
a co Dh ; ~~} muhee give them so prominent a place as to obscure, after a 
rey ree bo a merits which make a man a fit subject at all for 
cea ay ; i er Will an endeavour to keep out of sight entirely the 
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’s life was simple enough. He was 
The early part of eens \ aemyet science, to jhe pani of which he 
naturally endowed with a great love o . fund of good sense 
was enabled to bring great powers of observation and a nee 0 a ae 
accompanied by unwearied activity both of mind and body, witho y 
ook a yerhaps, though not without the power of generalising, or, as 
sake Siveneel of making the vast store of facts he had accumulated bear 
tar each other. But, above all, he ossessed a singularly poe oe 
mind, which abhorred disorder, and which gave him administra * 4 tate 
possessed by few. Without this latter qualification, he would proba Y. ot 
remained the mere man of science, and though he would certainly have “¥* 
to himself more literary fame, his honour, albeit of a high grade, a hg 
been much confined to the scientific world or to the university itsell. 5. ™ 
business habits, however, came out so prominently as a member of 
Palmerston’s election committee at Cambridge, that he was at once favoured 
with especial notice, and, as a natural consequence, obtained a Negpomniy: 4 
living in Berkshire. Though only a resident for a short part of the og: is 
practical habits in every thing regarding the management of a parish, soon 
told their own tale, and he was soon known as a most efficient parish pastor. 
Meanwhile a great alteration had taken place in his political opinions, and 
one which, in his own university, brought down upon him a storm of 
obloquy. On the accession of William IV., it became evident to many that a 
great change had come over the spirit of the age, and amongst those who 
thought that this change must be met, and that certain concessions must be 
made, and a more catholic spirit prevail, was the Professor's friend, Lord 
Palmerston. It was quite natural that Mr. Henslow, with his peculiar turn 
of mind and disposition, should follow his steps. It is impossible to sound 
the depths of the human heart; but the same candour which gave Lord 
Palmerston credit for far-seeing views, ought at once to have allowed the 
same to the Professor, though as his interest clearly a the same direction, 
the prejudice of party spirit would not allow it. Professor Henslow was 
not, indeed, a man to espouse any cause by halves; and when his new 
opinions had settled down, he fearlessly followed out the career he had 
chosen, and became prominent in the University as the resident representa- 
tive of the new line of politics. Though opposed, however, on every side, 
and made the object of public reproach and ridicule, he regarded the whole 
with the most perfect good humour, and received every fresh attack with 
the same playful indifference with which, some thirty years after, he still 
saw the old placards chalked on the walls. Preferment followed in the 
wake of his change, and this, of course, laid him open to fresh charges of 
venality. But, on the most unquestionable reas pom his advancement 
arose not, in the first instance, from his political relations, though they 
doubtless had their proper weight, but from his well-known talents as a 
clergyman acquainted with the responsibilities of a difficult parish, and 
peculiarly fitted for their discharge. It was at the Bishop of Ely’s especial 
recommendation that he was appointed to the valuable living of Hitcham, 
which he retained till his death. The parish, consisting ofa large scattered 
population, was in a desperate condition, and required considerable zeal and 
tact to bring it into a healthy state ; and with a view to its exigencies, the 
Professor was recommended to Lord Melbourne without any application 
from himself. The circumstance, again, of his retaining the professorship 
together with the living, was carped at ; but we know from his own state- 
ment that he expected to resign his professorship, and was prepared to do 
so, notwithstanding all regrets of his “ dulce Argos ;” but Lord Melbourne 
expressed a desire that he should retain it, and as he felt himself equal to the 
or a of the duties of both, he had no hesitation in complying 
with his wishes. 

At the present moment no one would revive the charge, for one of the 
most striking features of his after-life was the peculiar disinterestedness with 
which he sacrificed everything personal to the good of others, as evinced by 
his unbounded liberality and by his earnest desire when a prospect of higher 
= was before him, that he might not be tempted to give up his more 

umble sphere. 

Hitcham, then, for the future, was to be the principal scene of his labours 
and the point to which the attention of all friends of the intellectual 
advancement of the poor should hereafter be directed, though he still per- 
formed the offices of his chair as effectually as ever, and made his influence, 
which was considerable, bear upon what he believed to be the true interests 
of his mother university. 

His career, however, as a close scientific student, was almost over. He 
had shown what he was really capable of doing at a very early period of his 
course. His geological papers on Anglesea and the Isle of Man published 
soon after he was of age, at once gave him a high standing in the scientific 
world ; and the patience and intelligence which he displayed as a geologist 
were no less evident in the few memoirs which he published as a botanist 
And after he resided at Hitcham, though his attention was drawn off very 
much from science, his duties as a clergyman becoming of paramount 
importance, he yet found leisure for many an important observation, and 
nts ar some discoveries which were not fully worked out. till twent 
years later. As a lecturer he was always admirable, and remained so to the 
wo J _ ace was not, indeed, what would be generally called an eloquent 

in, but his style was clear and fluent, enlivened by occasional touches of 
quiet humour, and brought conviction to the minds of his hearers that he 
fully understood his subject, and was a safe and efficient guide. One circum- 
stance, however, which distinguished his lectures, was his peculiar power of 
ee and preparing everything in the best way which might illustrate 

is subject, and make it easy of comprehension. He had a thous: d li , 
schemes for doing this, which were peculiarly his own, and b which ane 
tudes have since profited. He was especially hap in th y which multi- 
diagrams for his lectures. He not only drew correctly but oe —— of 
pene upon the preparation of his colours, that the illustration pra — 

e clear and attractive. For this end he carefully studied th mig t at once 
mixing the different tints, and at last arrived at certain defi +A serdar: edhe 
which ensured brilliancy as well as clearness. He had "beni Deane 
mode of suspending his Gringo as to exhibit them to the beste 

» and many a ‘ ? 
humble matter to acknowledge his toroerg Fmd Kg veer in this 
one for - pupils, pe 0 he rendered agreeable by his ‘cena: 40 i 
humour an iness of information, while his house was open for famili 

: ~ hy. mi 
intercourse, and occasionally for facilitating ease of ooivectitiiae in Trans 
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and German. These meetings were sought not merely by botanists, but b 
scientific men in general, for there was scarcely any branch of science whic 
he had not more or less cultivated, or in which he did not take a lively inte- 
rest. Nor were his labours confined to the immediate duties of his pro- 
fessorship ; he was a valued examiner at the London University, where he 
introduced a highly-improved method of botanical examination, which has 
been since pretty generally adopted ; an active agent in the establishment 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and in furthering the views of the 
British Association, in which his extreme fairness and evenness of temper 
made him always a valuable president of sections, and a few years before his 
death he was instrumental in effecting one of the great objects of his life, the 
establishment of a scientific as well as a classical and mathematical tripos. 

Hitcham, however, now engaged his thoughts more especially, and indeed 
required his most earnest exertions. The farmers were ignorant, and, of 
course, full of prejudice, and opposed to everything that he undertook for 
the reformation of a lawless and irreligious population. The attendance at 
Church was miserable ; there was little or no education ; and the morality 
of the parish, both in profession and practice, was inconceivably low. The 
farmers were, at first, utterly impracticable ; but the Professor was not a 
man who quailed at difficulties, and he therefore determinedly followed his 
own course. Schools were established almost entirely at his own expense, 
allotments made to the poor, the best modes of cultivation explained to 
them, clothing-clubs and coal-clubs were established, every item of expendi- 
ture being laid before the parish without the slightest reserve. He believed, 
moreover, that the best way of accomplishing his ends was by improving the 
intelligence of the people. He, therefore, went not merely through the 
common routine of school work, making the children fair proficients in the 
elements of education, and well grounded in sound religious principles and a 
knowledge of the fundamental and distinctive doctrines of Christianity, but 
he taught them to think of what passed around them in the natural world ; 
and, that they might not acquire a mere smattering of knowledge, he chose 
one branch of science—that, namely, of which he was the professor,—as the 
especial one in which they should have a sound theoretic and practical know- 
ledge. The ease with which he accomplished this has been matter of 
surprise, and we are assured by one who has had much experience in public 
examinations, that the accuracy of their knowledge was, in general, far 
superior to that which medical students bring to the test in competitive 
examinations. 

In addition to all this he had pleasant excursions for the people, which, at 
last, were so successful that they were the instruments of overcoming the 
prejudices which had so long stood in his way ; he had horticultural meet- 
ings, which were a stimulus to the cottagers, and which were enlivened b 
short and simple lectures on the various natural and mechanical objects with 
which his museum abounded ; while his personal attendance at the cottages 
themselves was, like everything else, full of kindness and courtesy, without 
a particle of pretence. The consequence of all this was soon most evident 
in the improved state of his parish, which became an object of public interest 
and inquiry. 

Meanwhile he was active for others in many directions. His contributions 
to the museums at Cambridge, Ipswich, and Kew, were not only remarkable 
for their abundance, but for the skill with which they were prepared and 
selected, and the completeness with which each specimen individually, or the 
whole collectively, satisfied the especial ends he had in view. Nor was he 
idle with his pen; for though he undertook no subjects of investigation 
which would sheieh more time than he could spare from other objects, he 
was constantly making valuable observations, which he was careful to record ; 
and when they might have been turned to his own personal profit—as in his 
discovery of the agricultural value of coprolites,—his only care was that they 
should be generally useful. A complete list of these communications will be 
found at the end of Mr. Jenyns’s volume. In addition, moreover, to his 
ro sara Cambridge course, he was always ready to give the benefit of his 
talents as a lecturer where they might reasonably be asked. One of his last 
efforts in this direction was the delivery of a course before the members of the 
royal family, which were given in a style as simple and void of pretension as 
if he had been in his own village school-room. 

Though in general by no means demonstrative, he was a man of deep reli- 
gious feeling. It is the more necessary to advert to this, as, amongst other 
charges brought against him, was that of unsoundness in his religious views, 
or even of indifference to religion. How untrue this was, was well known to 
his intimate friends, and was most forcibly exemplified on his death-bed. 
That he was not indifferent to religion was clear enough at a comparatively 
early period, from the intense interest he took at one time in the question of 
the Millennium—an interest, indeed, so great that his friends were apprehen- 
sive of its consequences. But, setting aside this little episode in the even 
tenor of his course, there was no lack of interest on religious topics. He 
would take occasion to inculcate early notions of the goodness of God in his 
children’s minds from such slight incidents as the fading of a rose which had 
just been given to them ; and when in private, he would expatiate for an 
hour together on some favourite subject, as the forgiveness of injuries, as 
taught in the Lord’s Prayer—a theme of which he never tired,—or of the 
need of self-denial and discipline. He was not, however, a person to obtrude 
religious conversation, and, from his hatred of controversy, he was always 
more ready to talk of practice than of doctrine. 

When, however, the time came for him to bear testimony to the principles 
which had really guided his course, there was no room for doubt. In his last 
illness, when he could scarcely speak without a painful effort, he asked for a 
piece of paper, on which he wrote, “I have no dread of death or fear of 
torment before my eyes. I have perfect faith in the atonement made by 
Jesus Christ for the sins of the whole world, including my own. I believe 
myself to be a partaker in His resurrection.” He was far from rejecting the 
satisfaction which the true Christian derives from the consciousness of a well- 
spent life, as the evidence of faith, and ina singular degree he realised that 
most comforting of all doctrines to the real Christian, the assurance of faith ; 
yet withal he was as humble as a little child, and he especially reconciled 
such satisfaction and assurance with renunciation of all personal merit. 


* Let it not be supposed,” says his biographer, “ that his was the death of a 
philosopher, and not at the same time the death of a Christian. Never was 
there a more glorious manifestation of the faith and love which Christianity 
inculecates. During his whole illness he was a model of patience and resignation 





to the Divine will. He prayed that not a murmur might escape his lips. He 
expressed the most sincere gratitude to the Almighty for his mercies to himself, 
and placed his entire trust in the Saviour, with absolute renunciation of all 
personal merit.” 


Indeed, one of the most prominent points of view in which he may be 
regarded is that of a Christian. The concluding chapter of the Memoir will 
bear ae for interest with one of the most delightful in 
Christian Biography, namely, the account of the last few hours of Dr. Arnold. 
His interview with his attached friend, Professor Sedgwick, is scarcely less 
touching than the parting of Dr. Arnold from his boys, insomuch that his 
friend declared “ that he never saw and conversed with a human being whose 
soul was so near to heaven.” After weeks of severe suffering, amidst which 
he was calm and resigned, and quite happy, and full of and love, he 
sank, at the age of sixty-five, so quietly that at first it wes lout known that 
he was actually gone. Though he had not attained the extreme limit of 
human existence, he died full of honour, having outlived every reproach, and 
conciliated every unkindly feeling, and, as he believed, without a single 
enemy in the world. 

He was great as a philosopher, but he was still greater as a Christian. A 
friend, writing on this point to his biographer, remarked, “ He was so com- 
pletely free from prejudice and so desirous of ascertaining the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, that he was the man of all others for scientific investi- 
gations, and I have always regretted that he gave so little time in after days 
to original research. His labours, however, as a lecturer, and, above all, as a 
clergyman, were directed with such success that their effects will not be lost 
during this or the next generation, and investigations which would have 
redounded to his credit as a botanist have fallen into other hands, which were 
utterly unequal to the task which he accomplished. He attained perfection 
in his own especial vocation, and we have, therefore, no right to t that 
he followed out the course which was indicated by Providence, rather than 
one which we might have chosen for him ourselves.’ 

We will conclude this short notice of a great and good man in the words 
of Mr. Jenyns, who has, in our opinion, executed his task with the greatest 
tact and ability, a task, it may be observed, which was the more difficult 
from his own relative position, and who has shown his judgment especially in 
not swelling out the volume with matter which was never intended for pub- 
lication :— 

‘‘ When a good man dies, the .world does not cease to benefit from those 
labours of love which he undertook for his fellowmen. Though personally 
removed from them, his example remains; his voice, too, is still heard in the 
lessons handed down to those who come after him. The influences of Professor 
Henslow’s teaching have been felt in other places than those in which he himself 
taught; they have already borne fruit far beyond the obscure neighbourhood in 
which he first sowed the good seed; and who shall say to what further results 
they may not grow in years to come, bringing honour to his memory, and, what 
is far more, glory to God. A WORD SPOKEN IN DUE SEASON HOw GOOD Is IT.” 








THE ROMANCE OF “LA BELLE MARIE.” 


Tue scene of this story is in one of those picturesque villages, of an aspect 
between moorland and marine, that hang upon the rocky ledges or nestle in 
the verdant recesses of the West of England shores. Such a place is Lezant, 
in Cornwall, where the Belle Marie, a Dinan schooner, of course “with 
raking masts,” runs into the little harbour with a contraband cargo of brandy 
kegs and Lyons silks. The time supposed is forty or fifty years ago, when 
such adventurous exploits were more frequently successful, and, in popular 
estimation, less inglorious than they are now. The commander of this 
naughty French beauty of a vessel is rather a mysterious » known to 
his crew and customers as Jacob Mohr—from Hamburg, so he says ; but they 
call him “ Mynheer,” or the Dutchman, although bis speech is d 
with High German phrases, and not with the of Holland. He is 
vehemently sus ed of being somebody else. There are two or three a 
missing from t for many years and he may prove to be either of 
these, or all of them rolled into one. e question of his identity remains 
unsolved to the very last ; and it appears that the author has not made up 
his mind about it. 

To give a notion of the plot let us explain that a murder took place at Lezant 
about twenty years before. There was once a cousin of Lord Boscawen’s, 
the unfortunate Captain Fleming. a broken-down rake who had taken 
refuge from his duns in the Manor Farm at Woods, on his lord- 
ship’s estate near this vi . He had a wife and child, whom he 
neglected, and Colonel St. e, a gentleman then staying with his 
brother at the rectory, had excited Fleming’s jealousy by a flirtation with the 
wife. One evening the two gentlemen were seen in violent altercation on the 
top of the cliffs, and St. Erme wrenched a stick out of the captain’s hand. 
The captain was found next morning at the bottom of the precipice, with a 
shattered spine and skull, and with a bullet in his side, which showed that 
he had been shot, and had ye ger 7. oes 7. Pg ole 
was found cleaning his pistols, an i is portmanteau for a sudden 
departure from Lezant. This looked very badly for him. He stood his trial 
for murder, and was convicted, but the capital sentence was commuted to a 
life-long transportation, He was a widower, with two children ; the girl he 
left to be brought up by her uncle the rector, and the boy was educated in 
France. Mrs. Fleming then married a sinister Frenchman, named Jean 
Helier, who still occupies the Woods Manor Farm, and suffers horribly from 
nervous terror of the ghosts which haunt that gloomy old house. He is a 
morose, uncomfortable villain, and one wouldn’t wonder if he turned out to be 
the real murderer after all. Jean Helier had a foster-brother, Gervase by 
name, who was at Lezant on a smuggling expedition at the time of Captain 
risen J death, and who has since disappeared. This Gervase was regarded 
as an illegitimate son of Lord Boscawen, by a French lady with whom his 
lordship in earlier years had lived. All these French were emigrants 
from the same neighbourhood in Brittany, where Ric St. Erme, too, has 
rambled about in the idler time of his youth. He is now a smart naval 
officer, commanding the revenue cutter which is in chase of [a Belle Marie. 
The most interesting article of her freight, which has just arrived at Lezant 


* La Belle Marie. A Romance. By the Author of “ Smugglers and Foresters,” ‘‘ The Earl's 
Cedars,” &c. London: L. Booth, 
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: Reine Helier, who, bein 
when the story opens, is a brave young oie the ill Bo ditione 
left an orphan, has come to live under the roof o 3 anh Ot. vine in 
tenant of the Manor Farm. She has already rp = Psst the step- 
Brittany, and betrothed Seer A Met 1 meth afdicbed to join the 

n of Jean Helier, is an a ’ — . ic blood in 
cammagiers in their hazardous feats, but conscious * - er 
his veins pricking him on, like another Prince Hal, to . oy ogee 
ey pe eo oe ec FE a ot mg eg ern the wildest 
of the parish, with » saint y Pet hat her sweet influence is just 
masculine spirit. It is needless to observe t “ad re Bein tee, 
what was required to convert him into a muscular ee ee 

t elements of romantic interest, which the au 
tear cm the action of the tale well alive from first Ka last. Wi, 
We need not relate the train of amrgy et parol re Rav all on 
verybody’s destiny is at len u y—how 
vindleated: the guilty phe om, the two couple of attractive young peop's 
made happy for life, and the succession to family honours and estates 
Pye line. Tt i ist? i to do all this, and so to 
in the right line. It is the novelist’s business to do or 
vindicate the ways of Providence in accordance with that en e —. 
which modern fiction is bound to affect. Every wrong is sure to be ~ _ 
at least in the second generation ; and your agreeable gallants, as ar = 
maidens, will get more good things than they could have desi ‘ ae 1 
being knocked about a little, and distressed for a few months by the wic . ; 
machinations of uncomely traitors, and by the cross effects of ants pe 
there be any other moral in the story, it is that one ought not to be a ~ - 
hosts. It may be quite within the compass of poetic retribution tha i, ea 
Helier should be tormented with superstitious fears, as he sits and su - in 
the house whose former inhabitant got such a tumble over the cliffs. ut 
it is a pity that the Rev. Reginald St. Erme, afflicted with a he gre a 
choly ever since his brother's disgrace, indulges in mystical hallucina- 
tions on this subject, which naturally tend to inspire the villagers with a vod 
poor idea of his efficiency as their clerical pastor. An attempt he has rashly 
made to exorcise restless spirits from the house at Woods has become — 
ous among his rude parishioners, and they talk with contemptuous pity 0 
the damage inflicted on his nerves by an imaginary vision of his long-lost 
brother, who must be either dead or alive, but who can have no business 
there. But we are still perplexed with the question, who is Captain Mohr ! 
Is he Colonel St. Erme revisiting in disguise the scene of his supposed guilt and 
condemnation, or is he Gervase, the troublesome visitor of twenty years 
ago, who might claim to be the inheritor of Lord Boscawen’s title, if his 
mother’s marriage could be proved? He appears in the vague character of a 
beneficent sea-rover, who knows a great deal more about everybody’s secrets 
than anybody knows of his own. Such a Deus ex machind, disembarking 
now and then, as he is wanted, from the saucy schooner which lurks in the 
offing, is a highly serviceable agent for the novelist’s purposes. Yet the 
gratuitous introduction of a false mystery about this person seems to us the 
greatest fault inthe story. The dénowement of the plot has rather a skulking 
air, as though there were something kept back which the parties, amidst all 
their mutual explanations, did not like to acknowledge. After all, it leaves 
an unpleasant fear that the general happiness for life, which has been finally 
bestowed on all those with whom we were invited to sympathize, may be dis- 
turbed hereafter by the turning up of some awkward circumstance connected 
with the generous skipper of La Belle Marie. Suppose he should prove to be 
the Flying Dutchman himself ? 

There is another drawback to the reader’s satisfaction in this story. Not 
only the moping and despondent mind of the unhappy rector, but that of his 
niece, with all the serenity and clearness of her faith, admits the notion of 
“‘incorporeal essences” of the departed floating about in their vacant 
chambers, and again, the notion of “ spiritual instincts” bringing persons in 
each other's way, at an important crisis of their fate. If these suggestions 
are intended to betoken any definite scheme of transcendental psychology, they 
are not sufficiently consistent or well defined. If they are employed as 
machinery of romantic fiction, to produce a thrilling sensation, the artist 
might better have dispensed with such equivocal allusions to demonic 
influence, which do not enhance the real interest of the story. The narrative, 
however, written in a fresh and graphic style, hurries briskly along. Though 
it does not present any original or life-like conceptions of individual character, 
its truthfulness of local description, and the vividness with which it shows 
the ordinary incidents of life on the sea-coast, make it almost worthy to 
follow Mr. Kingsley’s “ Two Years Ago,” the scene of which was laid in that 
region, to the west of Hartland Point. On the whole, we may pronounce 
“La Belle Marie” a readable and entertaining stor , though not a work of 
the highest order of merit. The author goes straight ahead with his narrative, 
and never pauses to discourse upon things in general, or forgets to look 
after the doings of his fictitious personages ; so that he excites our concern 


cong what will become of them, little originality as they have in them- 
selves, 








FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE PAST MONTH. 


Patosorny comes first in our review of the literature of the past month. 
It merits this precedence, for it has just brought forth two remarkable books, 
which are significant of its present condition. Philosophy in France just 
how 18 passing through a serious crisis. It oscillates between the spiritual- 
istic tendency, which so long seemed to prevail, and pantheism, which, 


after being for some time discountenanced, has gained an apparent triumph, 
or at least has loudly asserted itself, if it has not got possession of the 
public mind. It is, however, to be ) 


observed that spiritualism, in losing 
rather suddenly the dominant position it formerly held, has recovered a certain 
energy from being cast upon its own Tesources, independent of social favour : 


whereas pantheism, whic now threatens to become the recognized creed 
sonics of being an Opposition doctrine, has lost thereby a share of its 
ormer prestige and of its delusive charm. Since spiritualism is no longer 


inculcated and enjoined by the authorities, it finds a much more willing 
reception, while pantheism, being now favour 


ter, is less agreeable to the multitude t 


this field is shown by the works just published by 


; : M. Se i f 
Foucher de Careil, respectively entitled, one alsse} and M. 


“The Precursors and Disciples 





; “ye . it seems, in high quar- | 
an it used to be. The instincts of | 
the French mind are stil] the same ; and the direction which they take a | 


” 
tarry For rp ed nO Suisse is te of 
expositions of the history of pir otop hampions of the spiritualistic school 
the most brilliant and most consistent c — se sieen the chaie of Sane 
in France. He has always advocated that doctrine ~ gorrhpmer rig 
ture at Paris with undeniable success ; and, ogg “a - Repeaters pine 
also transferred the best part of his teaching wt 7 ne . Ary 

. phy and of the 
a history, as it may be called, of the spiritua R 1c hy ner and 10 ee 
Cartesian method. He traces its origin back to — Se Oe aon A 
he shows in Descartes its purest and brightest app oom ~ a so seal 
in Malebranche, Spinoza, and Leibnitz its development a ae 
- de Carei editing of an unpublished work of the 
Mi Rasiahee do aed eT ieclinted the ai of German Ly woes 
‘ aue at he wou ecome the 
-_ pues ry ye _ cag =. —? pn make it known that 
nip ager ee tis reface he observes, that the physician is 
pln A mepet Ra e ee. pee that he may learn how to provide 
accustomed to study the effect of poisons, that he may Se ee 
an antidote ; and this is what M. Foucher de @areil wou os m) = : 
theism and atheism ; it is for the sake of a healthier philosophy, he says, 
- i to it. His mode of dealing with 
that he studies those which are contrary to — 
them is rather striking. To expose and to refute Hegel, he calls > 7 - 
penhauer, who was Hegel’s greatest foe, a declared adversary 0 . - 
German professors and universities, and who became an atheist in order t 
It of M. Foucher de Careil’s work is 
escape from pantheism! The immediate resu r de Careil 
mn to French readers ; but his object is to clear 
to make Schoppenhauer known to wre 
the soil, and to let in the fresh air for the more vigorous growth of a spiritual- 
istic phi in France. la 
Aa eee tert philosophical works are scarcely more than historical ernie 
tions. They have a doctrinal import, but it does not form their ae 
theme. History, in every department, that of philosophy, literature, an 
political events, is the chief occupation of authors in the nineteenth century, 
and especially in France. It is from history, therefore, we get the largest 
contingent of new publications in the past month. It has been remarked 
that no good Roman history can be pun sage by Frenchmen under their 
present circumstances. That assertion might seem to be in some degree dis- 
proved by M. Amédée Thierry, brother to the famous author of the “ History 
of the Conquest of England by the Normans.” He has just brought out a 
“ View of the Roman Empire, from the foundation of Rome to the end of 
the Imperial Government in the West.” But it is not really a history of the 
government of the Roman Emperors. It is rather a | gg og ve view of 
the progress which the ancient world had made under the leadership of 
Rome towards unity—political, administrative, legislative, moral, and re- 
ligious unity—when the barbarians came in to destroy its old civilization. 
It is not quite a new work, since most of the substance of it is to be found 
in the first volume of his “ History of Gaul under the Roman Administra- 
tion,” which he published many years ago. et é 
From the Roman Empire we may turn to Louis XIV. Here is another book 
about him. After all the memoirs and essays lately published upon the 
reign of Le Grand Roi, we have Monsieur T. A. Le Roi, conservator of the 
town library at Versailles, who edits the “ Journal of the Health of King 
Louis XIV.,” written from the year 1647 to 1711 by Vallet, D’Aquin, and 
Fagou, his three chief physicians. This journal shows curiously enough how 
Louis XIV., in his youth, experienced more than one dangerous illness ; how in 
his manhood he was often a sufferer, was doomed to a severe regimen, and 
obliged to submit to painful operations ; how in his old age he became gouty, 
was tortured by the gravel, and died of a gangrene. Such as the great king 
appeared to his medical attendants, he is now revealed to us. No man, it 
has been said, is a hero to his valet de chambre. Wili Louis XIV. continue 
to be so great in our eyes, after this disclosure of his infirmities? It has 
been suggested that this journal should be used to collate the dates of his 
most serious maladies and bodily afflictions, with the dates of his most im- 
portant acts or resolutions, so as to compute their influence upon these. We 
might then see if the monarch really was, as Corneille says, master of himself 
as well as master of the world. 
We are, however, transported, by other new publications, from the august 
monarchy of Louis XTV. into the midst of our great Revolution. The his- 
torical treatment of that period seems now to be descending from the e 


ic 
or romantic high level at which it was fixed by Messrs. Thiers, Mignet, 
Michelet, and Louis Blanc ; it is undergoing the process of detailed infor- 


mation and discussion. The positive facts of the Revolution are now sought 
to be investigated ; and with this view many documents have lately been 
edited for the first time, or republished for the use of historical students. A 
few of them may here be mentioned :—The“ Memoirs of Garat,” by 
M. F. Maron; the “ History of the Paris Revolutionary Tribunal,” by 
Emile Compenon, from original papers in the Imperial archives ; the “ Official 
Notes of the Tria! of Charlotte Corday,” by M. C. Vatel, advocate : besides a 
new edition of “ Paris during the Revolution ; or, Le Nouveau Ports ” by 
Sebastien Mercier. In Mercier’s journal, and in the minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the revolutionary tribunal, facts speak for themselves ; while in the 
“ Memoirs of Garat,” a philosopher and Statesman, who was a deputy to the 
Convention and a minister under the Reign of Terror, we find the views 
and situation of the revolutionary government. 

The history of the reign of Louis Philippe, on the other hand. has not yet 
reached that stage of positive realism in our conceptions of it, which in 
allow of the publication of all its documents. In the fifth volume of 
M. Guizot’s “ Mémoires pour servir 4 PHistoire de mon Temps” he takes 
a ag narrating his embassy, to describe English society as it was in 

Contemporary history, that of our own days, is still more difficult. The 
a a a Napoleon ITT. has, however, been made the subject of 
wo important works, which are trustworthy inasmuch ag they are by pro- 


Ministry of War, under the om official documents at the 


nistration of Marshal Randon ; it is « cndia fe Blondel, during the admi- 
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great impartiality. The orders of the day, the movements of the different 
corps, the distances measured, the precautions observed, are exactly recorded. 
The work compiled by the Prussian staff has rather more the character of a 
theoretical treatise. It is obvious that approval or censure would have been 

uite out of place in the French official account. The Prussian narrative, on 
the other hand, praises or blames the operations which it describes, and 
points out what ought to,have been done. 

Literature in France, as well as politics, is in a rather hesitating mood just 
now. After such various attempts, miscarriages, and illusions, it scarcely 
knows which way to turn. This is, perhaps, the reason why literary history 
is employed, like political history, in making up, with an exaggerated 
curiosity, its inventory of the past. Under the title “ Origines Littéraires de 
la France,” M. L. Moland gives us, in one volume, the result of his investi- 
gations into the legends and romances of the Middle Ages,—the mystery- 
plays, farces, and buffooneries which were the origin of our theatre—the 
earliest sermons preached in the vulgar tongue,—and the immediate influence 
4 the revival of classical studies upon the naive and native literature of 

rance. 

An essay, by M. Victor Hallays-Dabot, on the “ History of the Theatrical 
Censorship in France,” is of interest as bearing on the history of social 
manners. It reviews the position of the French stage and dramatic authors, 
with reference to police and the law ; from the rudest early performances on 
hustings at a fair, to the theatricals of our own day. This incessant contest 
between the audacity of dramatists and the jealousy of Government lest the 
public peace or morals should be disturbed by the presentation of licentious 
scenes or of personal satires, throws a vivid light on the relations between 
public opinion and the Government. 


The subject chosen by M. Victor Fourmel, namely, the “ Independent 
Literature and Forgotten Writers of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies” is not so fraitful. It might have been very well, in a review article, 
to rehabilitate all those poets and other writers who failed for lack of talent 
or tact in their own day ; but to make a whole book of them is rather too 
much. We may, however, perceive from M. Fourmel’s volume, that even 
the seventeenth century, that Augustan age, had its literary Bohemia; but 
this is not a very useful or edifying spectacle. 

In literature, properly so called, there has been rather a falling off in the 
last few weeks ; and the dead season is at hand. M. Bersot, a writer of 
mexit in the Journal des Débats, applies, with the title of “‘ Questions 
Actuelles,” a masterly touch to several important social topics, among which 
are centralization and public instruction. It will be remembered what a 
disastrous change was made in the French academical system after 1852. 
Some years ago the Minister of Public Instruction restored it pretty nearly 
to what it had been before ; yet much still remains to be done for it, and 
M. Bersot discusses all this. As for centralization, it is well known to be a 
tradition of every French Government, as the principle of decentralization is 
inevitably a thesis of the Opposition. The truth lies between the two 
extremes. This point is finely handled by M. Bersot. Of French writers 
who have a wide reputation, the only one who has lately done anything is 
George Sand, ever untiring and fresh. In her Entretiens et Impressions 
Littéraires, she gives us remarks and conversations upon several ancient and 
modern masterpieces. Her swift and ardent criticism has a strong charm, 
like everything else that she does. At the same time, she adds, by her 
“ Tamaris,” a new pearl to her crown as a romance-writer. The only other 
recent productions of a purely literary kind are “ Un Nouveau Seigneur de 
Village,” by M. Sarcey, and ‘ Dick Moon en France,” by M. Francis Wey. 
M. Sarcey is a comrade and imitator of M. Edmond About, whose footste 
he tries to follow in the feuilleton of the Opinion Nationale. His little 
stories are all satires in disguise, and the “ Village Lord” is a representation 
of that profligate mayor whose exploits came before the criminal tribunals 
last year. “ Dick Moon in France” is a curious study of manners, showing 
the inner life of Paris. The Parisians themselves may learn from it much 
about their household affairs, their furniture, their evening parties, and their 
daily ways of living. 

It may not be amiss now to refer to the collection of annual registers for 
each separate department, issued by the firm of Hachette, and which has 
just been completed for the year 1861. It commences with the “ Année 
Scientifique,” which records and explains all the scientific discoveries and 
researches of the past year; this is done by M. L. Figuier, a savant who has 
the art of popularizing his subjects. The “ Année Littéraire” comes next, 
edited by M. Vapereau, once a professor at the university, and author of the 
“ Dictionnaire des Contemporains.” He has performed his task with firmness 
and moderation, and this is his fourth yearly volume. The year 1859, which 
roused France from her political lethargy, gave birth to the “ Année Histo- 
rique,” or as we may say “ Politique,’ which is entrusted to M. Zeller, a 
well-known writer and professor of history at the Higher Normal School. 
There is also the “Année Agricole,’ by M. Henzi; and the “Année 
Musicale,” by M. Scudo, which complete the series published early in each 
year, 

A yast scheme is talked of, which has not yet emerged from the embryonic 
state—that of a nineteenth-century “Encyclopédie,” to renew the famous 
undertaking of the eighteenth. It has been taken up by a capitalist, a 
political economist, and a projector—namely, M. Isaac Péreira, M. Michel 
Chevalier, and M. Duveyrier, so that it looks like business. These gentle- 
men, who began life with St. Simonianism, still retain, now that they have 
got on in the world, its spirit of bold initiative. Their plan is now, by the 
united abilities of the best French writers of the day, to construct a synopsis 
of the present state of all the ideas, discoveries, and learning of our time. 
Philosophy, religion, politics, history, social economy, and all the sciences are 
to find a place there. One fiovel feature in the “ Encyclopédie” will be that, 
instead of an alphabetical arrangement, its subjects will be placed in a con- 
tinuous order, according to their rational connection, though it will be very 
difficult to manage this. The several writers will be required to adhere to 
the programmes furnished them, and will be held subject to discipline, while 
allowed a necessary amount of independence. But how can this be done in an 
age when no two men think alike upon any two subjects? We cannot but 
wish success, however, to such an enterprise, and the nineteenth << 
must be in a very bad way indeed if it cannot do what the sighteen 


century did. 





ART AND MUSIC. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: BRITISH ART. 


At the date of the opening of the Exhibition we gave a general notice of its 
pictorial art, and expressed our intention of eventually reviewing the phases 
through which the art of our own country has passed, and some characteristics 
and works of the foreign schools, We proceed now to the first of these points, 
confining ourselves, it will be understood, to the artists represented in the 
Exhibition, who suffice to give a very fair idea of the school in its entirety. 

Hogarth, as we have already said, was the initiator both of British and of 

modern art. From him we derive most of that which is distinctive of our school 
in subjects of incident, even in such as have but a very slight analogy to the 
range chiefly illustrated by Hogarth himself. Opie shows the semi-literal method 
of treatment in historic art—a hybrid which has little value. It is not literal 
enough, nor elevated enough, and the combination is an unsightly one. Of this 
method we see the dregs in Northcote, and still more unpleasantly in Westall, 
who is an example of meagre and cast-iron conventionalism. West developes 
a merely traditional and half-understood classicism, with scarcely any of the 
innate feeling for art on its own account; he is worthy of lasting honour, 
however, in consideration of his having been the first man of his time to 
show, in the picture of the “ Death of Wolfe,” the practicability, which 
soon grew into the necessity, of treating a contemporary historical sub- 
ject in contemporary costume. The anecdote of Reynolds’s opposition and 
conversion is well known. Stothard is the representative of purism, a quality 
alien from the general tendencies of British art, and incompatible with many of 
the right and needful aims of a painter, although marked by great suavity in 
Stothard’s hands. The purism of Stothard contrasts with the muscular and 
attitudinising idealism of Fuseli; a style which scarcely deserves to be called 
idealism, but rather extravagance, in respect of form and manner, but which is 
united with some true imaginative gifts in the Swiss painter. It contrasts also 
with the sublimity of Blake, united although this is with a purism of a more 
ideal and severe order, as well as with a daring use of form, often in its most 
physical aspect, to express the most abstract of intellectual abstractions. Hilton 
is an example of the modern historic painters of our school, with little guidance 
save from rules of art which the great artists from whom they are derived would 
have disdained to formulate into rules whereby to fetter their own free genius. 
Equally modern are Bonnington and Newton, typical painters of the period of 
“annual” literature and art, with enough of nature and of art to work up well for 
the display of cleverness, and for the gratification of a not too exacting public. 
Spite of the comparative flimsiness of their aim, they both show well in this 
Exhibition, and deserve to be remembered with cordiality. Miiller, a 
clever and vivid sketcher in picturesque landscape and figures, belongs essen- 
tially to the same class; and perhaps it was with sound self-knowledge rather 
than carelessness that he seldom carried his works beyond the stage of 
sketching. Alfred Chalon, in his historic or fancy subjects, was still the 
fashionable portrait-painter, ready, skilful, and brilliant. David Scott is one 
of the greatest names of our school, belonging distinctively by style of painting 
as well as by birth to the Scottish section of it, but displaying powers and 
resources, both of colour and drawing, of a most exceptional kind, marred cer- 
tainly, too often, by turbulence of feeling and erring ambition. Where he failed, 
he was wont to fail disastrously ; as he achieved magnificently what he achieved. 
For intellect, knowledge, and strength, he stands perhaps unrivalled in our 
school; his main characteristic may be termed Historic Invention, under a 
dramatic aspect, as shown here in the pictures of Paracelsus and the Water-gate 
of Calais. Maclise also, among our living painters, possesses this supreme gift 
of Historic Invention, thwarted in great measure by narrowness and theatricality ; 
while in Cross, with less invention, there was true historic capacity in thought 
and style. Haydon was not destitute of the same inventive gift; but an ambition 
fully as erring as that of Scott, more restricted in the feeling with which it was 
associated, and combined with a pseudo-classic tendency, made his position in art 
approach much nearer to ultimate failure. Etty, again, exemplifies the classic 
tendency ; but it is united in his case with a splendour of colour, and an essen- 
tially patural taste and perception for nude form, and every now and then—as in 
the great Judith series—with a majestic energy of aspiration, which rank him 
among the true masters in the roll of art. Leslie was admirable in that depart- 
ment of domestic art which leans to elegant simplicity, as well as in his power of 
illustration of great dramatic humorists, such as Shakespeare and Cervantes. 
In both these departments he may remain long unsurpassed. With Wilkie as the 
first very excellent master of that style after Hogarth we commence the long list 
of our simply domestic painters. Nicety, tact, and reserve, mingled with some 
genuine dramatic ability, distinguish his productions. Among his leading suc- 
cessors of our own day may be named Clark, gentle and quiet ; Faed, dexterous, 
and often with an intrusive air, tending to the affected in sentiment, and the 
silly in humour; O’Neil, cold and hard in art, and only now and then sincere in 
fecling ; Solomon, more clever as a painter, but mostly trading in a poor spirit 
upon the spectator’s sympathy or smiles; and the Scotch painter Harvey, in 
whom some truth of humour and emotion loom through a settled artistic man- 
nerism. Collins was also to a great extent a domestic painter, but very miscel- 
laneous in subject. He offers on the whole a compendium of the aims and 
qualities of the British school, upon a mediocre level ; looking at most subjects 
with a certain genuineness, but carrying them out in a perfunctory manner which 
stops short of artistic breadth and power, and, when he aimed higher, betraying 
but too clearly that neither mind nor hand came with any adequate preparation 
to the arduous effort. Mrs. Wells, whom we regret to have to speak of in this 
division as prematurely numbered among our deceased painters, will Jong pro- 
bably remain the leader of our female art, and, indeed, the most richly gifted of 
all women-painters. 

British portraiture, begins with one of the great names of all time, Reynolds. 
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Colour, breadth, and intensity of natural perception, are among his REN 
and charms; but of course a sentence, or @ whole article, would do him no 80 
of justice, and we leave the filling-in to our readers. In Lawrence, in = ensuing 
generation, we see, spite of much diversity of style, the dregs of Reynolds, as we 
saw the dregs of Opie in Northcote. He had unquestionably great natural talent ; 
but the attempt to be graceful and impressive in his facility led him, by easy stages, 
to showiness, looseness of character, and an empty brilliancy more fatal than 
narrow-minded literality. Gainsborough, the equal and rival of Reynolds, is 
more contemplative and poetical in his portrait-art, if not, perhaps, absolutely so 
high a master ; he was certainly more largesighted and versatile. Copley shows to 
great advantage in the Exhibition. Without appearing to aim at any very special 
pictorial results, he succeeds in a high degree, through simple good sense, clear- 
ness of view, and steady competence of work. Raeburn displays a strong indi- 
viduality, with something of the same provincial tarn which generally clings to 
literary work prodnced under the like conditions. J ackson’s portraiture is of the 
ordinary modern class, having no particular aim beyond life-likeness, and that 
sort of breadth which can be obtained by obvious and systematized expedients. 
Most of our current portraiture follows in the same track; as that of Grant, 
which, with considerable merit in its way, adds the blemish of more decided 
flimsiness of handling, and that of Graham Gilbert and Watson Gordon, which at 
least illustrates the prevalent style in a marked and manly form. 

Landscape begins in England with a very evident Claude influence, if we take 
Wilson as our first landscape painter of note; in Gainsborough, the style is 
thoroughly fresh and national, though blameably slight. The reaction against 
the neglect which blighted him in life has made the more recent estimate of 
Wilson somewhat too high-pitched. His feeling, except in the many instances 
where so-called rules of art interfered, was true, but his perception and style 
were limited. However, two or three of the pictures in the present collection are 
beautiful in harmony. Crome displays another influence from old art, that of 
the literalist foliage-painters, and especially Hobbima. In his best productions, 
however, he rises far above this, as in the “‘ Mousehold Heath,” a work eminently 
marked by strong natural perception, enjoyment of space and breadth, and power 
to contemplate ordinary things in the true spirit of art. On the whole, Crome 
belongs to the modern way of seeing and feeling, though partially to the old way 
of representing. Calcott goes a step beyond him in modernism, although he 
lags far behind in all those qualities which make the artist. Amiable and well- 
meant platitude is constantly distilling through his brush from mind, eye, and 
hand, and not often turning out so well as in the meritorious pictures collected 
at South Kensington. Loutherbourg, with whom may be classed Runciman, 
get most of their inspiration from Salvator, whose influence over our landscape 
school may almost be said to have died out with them. In the very fine sea- 
piece by John Chalon, as in others of the landscapes of this versatile painter, 
we find a certain idealism mixed with a boldly tentative spirit, which seldom rose 
quite out of the region of effort into that of achievement. Of Turner (very 
imperfectly represented here, though with several noble pictures) everything or 
nothing might equally well be said, so far does he transcend all other men, and 
all summary characterization. He sucked into the vortex of his own marvellous 
genius each past faculty of each past landscape painter, re-created the art, and 
opened up, it may be said, a new line of man’s power over nature. He stands 
at present the exemplar of perfect landscape ; perfect, we say, spite of the mani- 
fold imperfections of even so great an artist as Turner, because it is not yet in 
evidence that any greater result is within the compass of the art. It may be 
developed some day ; but we have no ground for conjecturing that it will. From 
the universality of Turner the gap is vast to the exclusiveness of Danby or 
Martin. The former may be considered as representing landscape of a single 
feature ; that in which unity of impression is produced more by voluntary blind- 
ness to whatever does not subserve the immediate purpose than by a finished 
sense of relation and fitness. Martin, the prototype of Danby in this respect, is 
further to be distinguished as a master of grandeur inconsistent with the high 
qualities of art; perspective with him supersedes architecture, scale supersedes 
drawing, gloom and corruscation supersede the majestic breadth of serenity. 
Constable stands out prominently as the most unmixed professor of modernism. 
His advent was a turning-point in the school. He carried out to the utmost 
extent the freshness and off-handedness of modern landscape; catching at the 
obvious general look of things, and doing all so as to be recognized and enjoyed 
by the least studious eye which has gazed upon nature. Sincere and not wholly 
superficial in aim, he has done more than perhaps any other painter to elicit and 
encourage the mindlessness and slovenly facility of the modern school. 


(To be continued.) 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—MISCELLANEOUS 
CONCERTS. 


Now that the “ Handel Triennial Festival” is a thing of the past, our atten- 


tion eel turn once more to less lofty, but not less engaging topics. It may 
out - behindhand in speaking of the last novelty at the Royal Italian 
ra, # the revival of “Robert le Diable,”—one of the oldest pieces in the 


operatic repertory,—may be called a novelt : , 
be Gctiaidered as such, since Me velty. And yet, in some sense, it must 


yerbeer’s masterpiece had not been produced at 
a Garden Theatre for many years, and was announced in Mr. Gye’s pro- 
pectus as one of the great features in his arrangements for the season. There 
es and nobody cares for. These operas 
ith great splendour and completeness ; 


>: ; parts are assigned to the best si 
nothing is left undone to insure Success,—and yet people would do just Kor 


without them. Such an opera is “ Robert le Di 
the! e Diable.” It is hard 
~ oe is delightful from first to last, Nothing more fresh pn 
- tous, or more dramatic has ever been written, The libretto though not 
: > 
y any means a good one, is not worse than many other librettos. The opera 





offers large scope for the display of scenic resources, and presents the singers 
with abundant means for individual distinction. In spite of all this, the — 
formance excites little attention, and is generally received by the audience with 
than pleasure. 

proeh; een a sans magnificent representation of ee Robert,” in a ag 
sense, than that at Covent Garden Theatre, it is impossible to conceive. en 
scenery, especially in the first, third, and fifth acts, is beautiful. The orchestra 
and chorus leave nothing to be desired; while the mise-en-scene 18 of the most 
gorgeous description. It is clear, therefore, that the taste of the musical iy 
having considerably improved, and our operatic audiences having become ar 
more exacting and critical, they will not put up any longer with mediocre per- 
formance. — 

The same remarks which we felt it our duty to make when criticizing the per- 
formance of “ Roberto il Diavolo” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, apply with equal 
force to the representation of the same work at the Royal Italian Opera. With 
the exception of Signor Tamberlik—who, at the present moment, is the best 
available representative of Robert,—none of the principal singers can be said 
to be exactly fitted for their parts. Madame Penco (Alice), a most painstaking, 
intelligent, and accomplished artiste, lacks the romantic spirit and youthfal 
grace essential to the character of the peasant maiden. Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho (Isabella), though appearing to greater advantage in operas of the 
French than of the Italian school, is too stiff in her acting, too monotonous and 
studied in her singing, to be of really great service on the Italian stage. But 
worst of all is the hero of the piece, at least in a musical sense. Herr Formes, 
at one time gifted with a splendid bass voice, possesses it no longer. His 
intentions are still good; he is still alive to the importance of his part; he 
still exerts himself to the utmost, but vouloir n’est pas pouvoir! His intonation 
has become so uncertain, from want of physical strength, that the music is no 
longer safe in his hands, which, considering that Bertram has to take part in 
many concerted pieces, considerably endangers the success of the opera. From 
this it will be gathered that Meyerbeer’s chef-d’ euvre, with the present cast, may 
be a very interesting opera to witness, but is not a very pleasing one to hear, at 
least at the Royal Italian Opera. 

A few words must be devoted to the doings at the rival house, where “ Don 
Giovanni” has followed the production of “Don Pasquale,” in which Madame 
Guerrabella appeared as the pretty Norina, assisted by Signor Giuglini, Signor 
Zucchini, and M. Gassier, who all did their best to give effect to Donizetti’s gay 
and sparkling melodies. Mr. Mapleson deserves credit for making no distinction 
between foreign and national talent, and availing himself of the best artists at his 
disposal. Miss Louisa Pyne, the manageress of the Royal English Opera, has 
followed the example of Madame Guerrabella and Mr. Santley, and has migrated 
to foreign regions. That clever singers are welcome everywhere was fully proved, 
by the hearty reception accorded to the English soprano, who, among the hosts 
of “ Signori”’ and “ Mesdames,” need not be ashamed of her plain title of ‘‘ Miss.” 
Indeed, a more successful début, in so celebrated a part as that of Zerlina, Miss 
Pyne herself could not desire. If her impersonation of the innocent and confiding 
bride, cogli occhi bricconcelli, was not characterized by extreme archness, or 
girlish mirth, and, to our mind, partook too much of the dramatic style, her 
singing, on the other hand, was always pure and correct, her intonation unim- 
peachable, and her manner at once winning and graceful. She fairly divided her 
laurels with Mdlle. Tietjens,—or, if we may adopt the more classical nomenclature 
—Titiens. Whatever claim the German songstress may have to a great artistic 
name, the word “classic’’ may safely be applied to her singing in the réle of 
Donna Anna. Her voice, her style, her figure, render her exactly suitable to that 
noble part. Nothing could be finer, more dignified, or more impassioned, than 
her delivery of the recitatives and airs allotted to Donna Anna. Grisi herself 
could scarcely have surpassed her famous contemporary in wild passion and 
dramatic intensity, when exclaiming the words, “Oh, Dei! quegli é il carnefice 
del padre mio.” The recital of Donna Anna’s fearful trial seemed, however, to 
produce but littie effect upon her sentimental lover; for a more insipid Don 
Ottavio than Signor Giuglini we have rarely witnessed. The part itself is effete, 
but it becomes intolerable when stripped of all life and spirit. Signor Giuglini 
may certainly be called a “ sweet” singer, but his sweetness often degenerates 
into effeminacy. On the other hand, M. Gassier makes a capital Don Giovanni. 
He is not the captivating, insinuating, daring scellerato we expect to see on the 
stage, but he has freedom and ease in his manner, and sings with much taste and 
vigour, while always strictly adhering to the text. Of Signor Vialetti (Leporello) 
we can only say that he performs his part respectably, though without the shadow 
of humour, while Signor Bossi (Masetto) is extremely vapid, and poor Zerlina 
hardly knows what to do with him. Donna Elvira was represented by Mdlle. 
rg a lady is, we think, more successful in the concert-room than on 

me stage. Her execution is praiseworthy, but her histrionic powers are very 
limited. Herr Hermanns was the commendatore. Signor Arditi conducted with 
great care, but he is rather apt to drag the time in some of the pieces,—a defect 
we also observed in his reading of the music in “ Robert le Diable.” 
eng” Tan he numer ont tha bao ikon plc rng hel 
prizes of ten and five ~ le yg et pi ~ awarding of the 
guineas offered by the Society of British Musicians to the 
authors of the two best quartets. No less than thirty-three had been sent i 
of which No. 19, composed by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, got the first, and N “7 “bd 
Mr. Edward Perry, the second prize. When such men as Meanie ps Bent 
Potter, Macfarren, Molique, Alfred Mellon, and Joachim act as m4 rs Agen 
need not dwell upon the great merits of the successful compositions or pA te the : 
the distinction was well deserved. No. 19 and No. 7, according to th ad ara 
of the judges, “best fulfil the specialities of quartet wien, and ig fie 
out the principles of musical design, though they are not the sickest nor apie 
original in ideas.” No. 10 was specially commended for itg “ ; . . 
and dramatic feeling.’ We heartil 1 : inventive vigour 
8 e heartily congratulate th 
their artistic triumph pe Ebina ota seco telen 
ph, and hope that their clever productions will not be allowed 
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to remain unheeded in the portfolios of those promising authors. The two 
quartets were most beautifully executed by Herr Joachim, Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
Mr. Henry Webb, and Signor Piatti, who undoubtedly “ fulfil all the specialities 
of perfect quartet playing.’ The prolonged presence of the greatest of violinists, 
Herr Joachim, cannot be too highly prized. His name lends a distinction to every 
performance in which he takes part. Thus, at the ninety-ninth of the Monday 
Popular Concerts—given for the benefit of the celebrated violinist, Herr Ernst, 
who, though illness compels him to bid farewell to his public career, is yet able to 
devote his time and talent to musical composition—a quartet of his was per- 
formed, for the first time in England, by Herr Joachim (first violin), Herr Laub 
(second violin), Herr Molique (viola), and Signor Piatti (violoncello). In such 
hands the quartet—a work of deep thought and pathos, as ingenious in treatment 
as it is fanciful in design—was certain to meet with a most enthusiastic reception. 
Ernst’s popular “ Elégie’”’ was played with exquisite feeling by Herr Joachim, 
while Herr Laub and Herr Hallé gave, with the utmost finish, some of the pensées 
fugitives composed by Ernst and Stephen Heller. The whole concert, indeed, 
was one of more than usual excellence, inasmuch as the vocal music was entrusted 
to Madame Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Santley; the former pleasing much 
in a ballad of Mr. Chorley’s, and gaining an encore in one of Mr. J. W. 
Davison’s beautiful, pathetic songs, “ Swifter far than Summer’s Flight;” the 
latter being much applauded in two songs by Benedict and Hecht. The last 
concert of the season, and the hundredth night of the series, will take place on 
Monday next, for the benefit of Mr. Arthur Chappell, the enterprising director. 

Mr. Benedict’s annual “ grand concert” was one of the good old time. It is 
no easy matter, however, to review in a few lines an entertainment of five hours’ 
duration. The accomplished bénéficiaire had collected music of all nations, and 
artists of all countries. There is scarcely a composer who was not represented, 
or an eminent performer in town who did not appear, so that criticism becomes 
superfluous. Everybody knows that Mr. Benedict is a good composer, an excel- 
lent pianist, and a clever conductor. The programme consisted of above fifty 
pieces of more or less pretension, and contained the names of all the “ great 
guns’ now in London. The last importation is Friiulein Liebhardt, from Vienna, 
a very pleasing young singer, who, by the quaint and spirited manner in which 
she gave a “‘ Styrian melody” in the Austrian dialect, achieved a very decided 
success. Mr. Alfred Mellon conducted part of the orchestral music, while the 
pianoforte accompaniments were in the hands of no less than six conductors. 

Another fashionable and highly artistic réwnion was that of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby. In order, probably, to strengthen the Anglo-French alliance, she had 
invited “ La Société Clémence Isaure” (de Toulouse) to come over expressly to 
sing at her concert. The society “‘came, saw, and conquered.” Their per- 
formances are characterized by great precision and vigour, and are marked by 
considerable entrain. ‘ Le combat naval” and “La noce au village,” though 
possessing no value as musical compositions, are yet pieces well calculated to 
display the peculiar merit of the choir to the best possible advantage, while their 
version of “God save the Queen” clearly proved that the members (fifty in 
number) would be most willing to speak the language of “ la perfide Albion ’”’— 
if they could. Their reception was most cordial, and their success unequivocal. 
** Vive la Société Clémence Isaure!’’ We must defer our notice of the Matinées 
of M. Thalberg and the Musical Union until next week. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENOE. 


Manvracttre or Sopa.—The most important chemical manufacture in 
England, and probably in the world, is that of soda and sulphuric acid. 
The annual value of the former substance made in England is, at the 
present time, estimated to amount to two million pounds sterling. The 
whole of this is prepared from sea-salt, which is consumed in South 
Lancashire alone to the extent of 2,600 tons per week. The conversion of 
salt into soda is one of the most beautiful and refined operations in manufac- 
turing chemistry, and, constituting as it does, one of the staple manufactures of 
England, it well deserves serious attention. As might have been expected, illus- 
trations of this manufacture form prominent objects in the International Exhibi- 
tion, most of the large manufacturing firms being represented: Roberts, 
Dale, & Co.; Allhusen & Sons; Chance (Brothers) & Co. ; Hutchinson & Earle ; 
the Jarrow Chemical Company; Messrs. Muspratt (Brothers); the Walker 
Alkali Company ; and others, exhibiting magnificent specimens of this branch of 
manufacturing chemistry. A most instructive series is shown by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Earle, from which, by a little explanation, the whole cycle of 
operations involved in the production of soda can be learned. The first step 
consists in procuring sulphuric acid. This is made by burning sulphur, 
obtained by distilling pyrites (a sulphide of iron), and allowing the 
product to mix with nitrous acid and air in leaden chambers contain- 
ing a little water. The resulting sulphuric acid is then employed 
to decompose the chloride of sodium, when sulphate of soda is pro- 
duced and hydrochloric acid is given off. The sulphate is then decomposed 
by heating with a mixture of chalk and coal, when the so-called black ash is 
produced, and the residual mass thoroughly exhausted with water. The 
solution now consists of a crude carbonate of soda; it is evaporated to dryness, 
and after being mixed with sawdust, is roasted in a reverberatory furnace; this 
produces what is called soda-ash, from which the crystallized carbonate of soda 
of commerce is made, by solution in water and evaporation. This is a brief out- 
line of the process known as Leblanc’s, but most manufacturers have patented 
one or more improvements on the original method. The article known as 
caustic soda—the most concentrated and active preparation of the alkali 
which can be made—is an entirely new branch of manufacture, introduced 
of late years for exportation to America, and other localities to which 
carriage is expensive. It is prepared direct from the black ash liquors, 
in which a considerable portion of the alkali is actually present in the 
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caustic state. The operation is very simple. Upon concentrating the liquid 
in iron boilers, the whole of the carbonate, and the greater part of the chloride, 
sulphate, and other neutral salts present, separate, and may be removed by 
mechanical means, leaving the caustic soda with only a few impurities, which 
are separated by throwing a little nitrate of soda into the pans. A very ingenious 
application of the “ Geyser” principle is used in some works. In concentrating the 
strong alkaline solution, the manufacturers were much troubled by the continual 
boiling over of the liquid mass. This is now remedied in a very beautiful manner : 
at the bottom of the round pan in which the evaporation is conducted, is placed 
a conical pipe of sheet iron open at both ends, and reaching about an inch above 
the level of the fusing mass. This tube does not rest close upon the bottom of 
the pan, openings being left for the entrance of the liquid. In contact with the 
heated iron steam is formed at the bottom of the tube, and the liquid is thus 
forced out at the top of the tube, forming an artificial Geyser exactly comparable 
to those of Iceland, and altogether preventing any violent ebullition occurring in 
the other part of the pan, and consequently effectually stopping the boiling over 
of the fused mass. This ingenious plan is, we understand, also used in the kiers 
employed in bleaching cotton goods. 

This production of solid caustic soda is a great advantage in many manu- 
factures, and also where economy of carriage has to be considered. Very recently 
a plan has been adopted which bids fair to effect an important revolution in the 
soda trade, as by its means an almost perfectly pure and caustic alkali can be 
obtained in the solid state with but little more trouble than is required to produce 
crystals of carbonate. The plan is to fuse three tons of crude caustic soda at a 
time in an iron pot, and keep it at dull redness during a night. In the morning 
the mass appears perfectly transparent, all the impurities having settled on the 
sides or at the bottom, in the form of cauliflower-shaped masses. The clear fused 
liquid is ladled off from the impurities, and when cooled is ready for use. This 
product, which will prove very valuable in chemical laboratories, is almost perfectly 
pure, containing no alumina, and only a trace of carbonate; it may readily be 
powdered. The inventor of this valuable plan of preparing so important a 
chemical on a large scale is, we believe, Dr. Pauli, of the Union Alkali Works, 
St. Helen’s. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BINARY SYSTEM OF @ HERCULIS. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

Sir,—The following ephemeris of the angles of position and distances of the 
binary system of 2 Herculis, is deduced from my elements of that star, which 
have already appeared in THe Lonpon Review (February, 1862), and may be 
interesting to those who would wish to follow up their observations on this diffi- 
cult object to the time of appulse. It may be added, that at the epoch of the 
last disappearance of the companion (between 1828 and 1832), the star could 
not be seen as double in the Dorpat telescope when the distance was less 
than 0,” 7. 

€ Hercvtis, 
(Large star 3rd magnitude, yellow; companion, 6} magnitude, red. ) 


Angle of Position. Distance. 
tReet ee dO ETL 0,993 
ROB D  virisste.. tidied Sg ee 0,900 
BOG tei nite ccsscviicstencs ig. He ot 0,804 
eee BODGD.... .vchbs vecsctinds rtins 0,709 
pT ee ee WO | \asakdecnepbadedins 0,623 
BEIM... sinsinites ccosstanaeed of ee ee 0,560 
SEE TT fernrrre 0,541 
BOGE © iid. des cis tedden SGT ii civcde dtc duals 0,535 


From my elements of £ Ursee Majoris, which, like the preceding, are deter- 
mined from the modern observations only, the following places have been 
calculated :— 


Angle of Position. Distance. 
Sees So ete. BT, RE BE 2.887 
MEET caghoh age vignahodaans SIE caress ccapiasnnnapnes 2,852 
WOUND ospeccateconecthentee GPT coves thcceneneosdae 2,813 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. BREEN. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue New Metat THatiivm.—The occurrence of a brilliant green line in the 
spectrum given by some residual matter containing selenium, led Mr. Crookes 
first to suspect the presence in it of a new metallic element, and in March last 
year he announced this fact, and gave, in the Philosophical Magazine and 
Chemical News, a sufficient number of examples of its reaction to prove the 
novel nature of the substance chemically, as the spectral green line had done 
optically. At that time, also, he noted several minerals as containing the new 
element, and gave a method of extracting it in its pure state. Since then Mr. 
Crookes has endeavoured to procure more prolific sources of thallium, which 
would enable him to prepare it on a large scale. In some crude sulphur supplied 
him by Mr. Thornthwaite, distilled from Spanish copper pyrites, he has found 
from one totwo grains in the pound; bunt he has since met with an ore containing 
thallium which is worked in this country, from which he e to obtain the 
metal in larger quantities. At the last meeting of the Royal Society he com- 
municated a paper containing further details of this interesting metal and its 
compounds. In this communication it is stated that the specific gravity of the 
pure metal is 12. It is very soft, being readily cut with the knife and indented 
with the nail; it may also be hammered out and drawn into wire, but has not 
much tenacity in this form. It easily marks paper. The fusing point is below 
redness ; and, with care, several pieces may be melted together and cast into one 
lump; there is, however, generally a loss in this operation, owing to its rapid 
oxidation. The atomic weight has not yet been accurately determined; buat, 
from two estimations of the amount of sulphur in the sulphide, it appears to 
be very heavy, probably above 100. It is soluble in nitric, hydrochloric, and 
sulphuric acids, the former attacking it with great energy, evolving red 
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rms two, or perhaps three, oxides,—one basic, one acid, 
the third tly possil ty A haide. The compounds of thallium ren 
by Mr. Crookes are, —1. Thallic acid, soluble in water, and obtainable 
in crystals from the solution. 2. Chloride of thallium, formed by passing a 
current of dry chlorine over precipitated thallium at a moderate heat, when 
the combination forms a volatile chloride which condenses in the cool part 
of the tube in the form of a yellow crystalline powder. 3. Sulphide of thallium, a 
reddish-brown powder, formed by passing sulphuretted hydrogen through the 
acid solution of the chloride. 4. Carbonate of thallium, precipitated by adding 
an alkaline carbonate to the acid chloride solution. It is moderately soluble in 
an excess of carbonate of ammonia, and readily so in cyanide of potassium. A 
very definite reaction which enables thallium to be separated with accuracy from 
lead or bismuth. 5. Sulphate of thallium, soluble in water. 6. Iodide of 
thallium, a yellowish-red powder. 7. Phosphate of thallium, a white flocculent 
precipitant, soluble in mineral acids, and sparingly so in acetic acid. 8. Ferro- 
ide of thallium, white, and insoluble in water. 9. Cyanide of thallium, 
a white or light-brown powder. 10. Chromate of thallium, a pale yellow 
precipitate, soluble in acids, and precipitated upon neutralization with ammonia. 
When a minute portion of any of the compounds of thallium is introduced into 
the flame of the spectroscope it immediately produces a single green line per- 
fectly sharp and of extraordinary purity and intensity, almost equal to 
the soda-line, but it is very evanescent; for owing to the great volatility 
of thallium if a portion be introduced at once into the flame it shows 
the line merely as a brilliant flash. By introducing the compound gradually, 
however, the spectral line may be made to continue for some time; and if a 
piece of thallium-be introduced by a platinum wire loop they fuse together and 
the alloy gives the green line more permanently, but fainter. When a tolerable 
quantity of the thallium is ignited in a flame the green colour is vividly displayed, 
and produces extraordinary effects upon surrounding objects ; and if thallium could 
be obtained in large quantities, this property of an intense homogeneous green 
light could not fail to be applicable to some useful purposes. The green spec- 
tral line of thallium is unaccompanied by any other line or band, even in a flame 
of such temperature as to bring into view the orange line of lithium; and with 
telesccpic power sufficient to pull the two sodium lines wide apart, the thallium 
line still remains single. For this reason the discoverer considers that thallium 
exhibits the simplest spectrum of any known element. This remarkable sim- 
plicity contrasts strongly with the complicated spectra of mercury, bismuth, and 
lead, the nearest allies of thallium; and by the possession of an element which 
gives rise to luminous vibrations of one degree of refrangibility only, future theo- 
retical inquiries will have a valuable point d’appui. The portion of the green 
line does not coincide with any line in the solar spectrum ; but under the highest 
telescopic power applied by Mr. Crookes it appears absolutely identical in refran- 
gibility with a sharp well-defined line in the spectrum of Barium, to which 
Bunsen has given the name Ba. 6. The metal thallium appears to be widely 
distributed ; many specimens of crude sulphur contain it, especially when dark- 
looking ; it is a constituent of very many mineral ores, and is not uncommon in 
cupriferous pyrites. 

Tue Epinpurcu Time-SianaL Gun.—lIn his report to the Board of Visitors 
on their recent visit to the Royal Observatory of Edinburgh, Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, dwelt on the superior value of the 
time-gun over the time-ball signal. The time-gun has been a remarkable success 
as an idea, for the audible signal is talked about, observed, and used by the great 
mass of the population, who never cared, nor do not still care much, if anything 
for the visible one. Even the select few who in times past used it, now prefer to 
set their clocks and watches by the gun. The due correction for the time occu- 
pied by the passage of sound has been conveniently given to every householder in 
the city by Mr. Hislop’s “‘ Time-gun Map,” of which three editions have been issued 
within the past year ; and some of the citizens are in communication with Sir Henry 
James, with a view to the preparation of a series of “ sound-second circles,” for 
four sheets of the Ordnance one-inch map of the country around, so as to 
give the corrections for reducing the time-gun’s report at the instant of its fire 
to places on either side of the Firth, and within a radius of twenty miles. 
To the shipping in the Firth, moreover, on a clear day, the fire of the gun 
from the elevated position of Edinburgh Castle constitutes a phenomenon 
which can be seen as well as heard; and not only so, but it is far more con- 
spicuous and decided than the intended visible signal of the “time-ball” which, 
at the distance of seven miles, requires telescopic assistance to be appreciated at 
all ; and even then subtends at so small an angle as to be difficult to catch if the 
=> Aphtagee much ; while the “ gun-fire” manifests itself abundantly to the 

ye. 

New PRINTING TELEGRAPH.—A new telegraph, printing the messages in 
Roman letters, is now under trial at Paris. The inventor is M. Giordano, senior 
interpreter of French Engineers at Constantinople. Every time that a letter has 
to be printed the circuit-closer is made, by the depression of the handle, to enter a 
notch, and the currentis reversed,and at the same time a doublenumber of elements 
enter into the circuit. The object of this arrangement is to do away with the local 
battery, and to prevent, when the handle is slightly moved, the letters touched by 
mistake from being unintentionally printed. The receiver differs very little from 
that of Morse ; directly the handle of the circuit-closer is strongly depressed, the 
keeper of the electro-magnet detaches itself, and causes the rotation of an eccentric 
es which depresses the short arm of a lever, causing the long arm to press 
the paper firmly against a vertical type-wheel of aluminium, carrying engraved 
upon its edge the letters of the alphabet. The inking is performed b a simple 
roller resting by its own weight onl he type- ia eel ihed te 
telale to wit y ght only on the type-wheel. It is said that, in the 
a wd - Ww “¢ it has been subjected, M. Giordano’s telegraph, which is not half 

Stly as the ordinary telegraphs, has answered well, and that, with sixty 


elements and a circuit of more than 300 mi i i i iffi 
miles, it has t 
ten words, on an average, per minute. : ioe eye monly 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Ethnological Societ i 
7 y,Julyl. J. Crawf i i 
1. “On the Human Remains found in the § ee rere ten stale 


ided conclusion as to the race to whi 
b £0 aay ch they bel 1. 
aac gave evidence of decided prognathous characters; and the po a cr 
mae , as opposed to the supposition that the bones belonged to either a 
- ee or me people Foe to the Andaman islanders 
‘ iuman Remains from Muskham, in the Vall : 
naw — Cave, near Stanhope, Durham.” By 8.5. Mackin wh .. This 
~ ete pr r a. rf. two \ gee of very ancient human a a 
F : . “nga 
ry ma 636), ry’ ety on the coceaten of the President's soirée, 31st May 
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3, « Account of the Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of Ceylon. By 
J ‘dl owl, Esq., B.A., Principal Assistant Colonial gery | of ob 
Early in 1854 the author was appointed to the charge of the os 
district of Badulla, which comprises, besides the ancient Kandyan province 0 
Ouvah, that portion of the island where the most barbarous V eddah — bes 
found, and his tastes led him to take every opportunity of studying t a abits 
and customs. In this way he accumulated much curious and valuable ~ oe 
tion, which he has embodied in this paper. The term Veddah, or Weddah, in 
itself means a hunter, and is in India generally applied to all aboriginal or bar- 
barous tribes; in this sense a great portion of the population of the eastern parts 
of Ceylon appears at some period or other to have been so termed, and there are 
still extensive districts known as “ Weddirata,” or the country of the Veddahs, 
the inhabitants of which, less civilized, from the remoteness of their situation, 
than the bulk of the people of the island, are not Veddahs, but Singhalese in 
kindred, religion, and customs. The people distinguished in Ceylon by the name 
of Veddahs are wholly distinct from those who, though now Singhalese, yet describe 
themselves as descended from Veddah ancestors, and are to be found in the districts 
of Batticaloa and Badulla, the largest Veddah population being in the former ; and 
it is of these that Sir James Emerson Tennent has written, but they were by no 
means the wildest specimens of the race. It is‘of the “ wilder sort ” of Veddahs, as 
Knox terms them, that the author desires to place an accurate description-on record 
before they pass away and become forgotten. These roam about the park-like 
districts of Nilgala and the forests of Bintenne. It would be difficult to conceive 
more barbarous types of the human race, yet there are degrees even in their 
barbarism, for those of Nilgala are wilder than their brethren of Bintenne. — They 
are fewer in number, too, and more diminutive in stature, and are distributed 
through the lovely country they inhabit in small septs or families, occupying 
generally caves in the rocks, although some have little bark huts. They depend 
almost solely on hunting for their support, and hold hardly any communication with 
each other. Few in number as they are—in 1858 they did not exceed seventy- 
two persons,—still no other human beings are to be found within many miles of 
their habitations; and this seclusion has caused them to retain peculiarities 
which are fast disappearing, or have already disappeared from among 
even the wildest of the Veddahs of the Badulla district of Bintenne. 
These latter are but a shade less wild, and live also in small tribes or fami- 
lies. They cultivate small “ chenas,” or patches of ground cleared from the 
forest ; but their chief food is the produce of the chace and honey, and hence 
they move about from forest to forest, guided by the blossoming of the flowers, 
in search of bees and game, Their number in 1856 was 364. Both the Nilgala 
and the Bintenne Veddahs regard their respective tracts of country as their own, 
and are careful not to trespass over each other’s bounds. They observe the 
custom, still prevalent among the Kandyans, which entitles the lord of the soil 
to a portion of the game killed upon it. Although the two tribes are not fifty 
miles apart, there is no communication whatever between them; they are dis- 
tinct, however, only in geographical location, their customs, superstitions, names, 
and dialect being identical. In appearance the Veddahs differ materially from 
the Singhalese. They are smaller and more dusky in complexion, short, slightly 
built, and very active. The ordinary stature of the men is from 4 feet 6 inches 
to 5 feet 1 inch, and of the women from 4 feet 4 inches to 4feet 8 inches. Their 
features are tolerably regular, but when quite in repose have a melancholy expres- 
sion which is almost painful to look upon, while their hair, which is not curly, 
falls about their faces in rusty tangled masses, and makes their heads appear out 
of all proportion to their lean bodies. Their skulls are, in cranial capacity, 
less than the smallest negro, Australian or Esquimaux. Nothing more scanty 
than their clothing is conceivable,—a scrap of dirty cloth, not bigger than a sheet 
of letter-paper, supported in front by a string round the waist, being a complete 
Veddah suit ; the rag which does duty for crinoline being not less diminutive than 
that which represents the nether garments of the male. Knox’s picture of a 
*“‘Veddah, or wild man,” is a fancy portrait, and decidedly flattering; smoking, 
too, is a luxury at which the Veddahs have not yet arrived. The Veddahs eat 
the flesh of elk, deer, monkeys, pigs, iguanos, and pengolins—all flesh, indeed, 
but that of oxen, elephants, bears, chetahs, and jackals,—and all birds but the 
wild or domestic fowl. They reject, however, lizards, bats, and snakes. Their 
constancy to their wives is a very remarkable trait in a country where conjugal 
fidelity is not generally classed with the highest domestic virtues. They never 
marry out of their race, and with the very smallest cause, are exceedingly jealous 
of their unattractive wives, whom they carefully keep apart from their companions. 
Their huts contain but one family each, and when they live in caves, each 
dwelling-place is carefully screened off. There are as many as seventeen separate 
huts or caves among the seventy-two Veddahs of Nilgala,—scarcely more than 
four persons to each habitation. 


4. “ On Descriptions of Original Drawings taken at Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast between 1848 and 1859.” By Mrs. Clarke. 


5. “ On the Influence of Climate and Hybridity (or the commingling of 
nations) on the various Races of Man.” By Dr. Rob. Knox. The object of 
this memoir was to maintain and support views brought forward by the author 
years ago, in respect to the supposed influence of climate over the physical and 
moral nature of mankind, and to prove, by an appeal to history, the truth of the 
theories he then offered with reference to the effect of the commingling of races. 
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